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i  verge  of  Claudia’s  renewed  love  ?  i  —  Carol  sat  next  my  attorney,  with 
ZELDA’S  FORTUNE.  |  That  contained  the  bitterness  of  death,  I  a  look  of  intense  anxiety  on  his  face 

j  and  all  the  rest,  I  vowed  to  myself  as  he  looked  from  me  to  Zelda,  and 

book  IV.  PALMAM  QUjE  MERUIT,  j  and  to  her,  I  would  face  without  shame  from  Zelda  to  me.  I  caught  his  eye, 

FERAT.  i  and  without  fear.  Conscious  inno-  but  he  looked  suddenly  away  and 

1  cence  stood  me  in  good  stead,  after  whispered  excitedly  to  the  attorney. 

CHAPTKK  t.  (continued.)  all.  From  my  own  experience,  I  be-  It  is  an  extraordinary  sensation  to 

lieve  that  the  true  pain  of  dying  is  over  stand  up  in  enforced  silence  and  in- 

These  words  may  read  coldly  :  but  when  a  man,  in  solitude,  makes  up  action  among  a  crowd  of  people  who 

there  was  no  coldness  in  the  lines  to  his  mind  that  he  is  to  die.  When  are  doing  nothing  but  think  of  and 
me.  Some  intuition  had  told  her  that  was  over,  the  short  remainder  of  and  talk  of  you,  while  you  yourself 
of  ray  readiness  to  give  up  my  un-  my  life  was  transformed  into  a  mere  are  alone  allowed  to  do  nothing  and 
equal  battle  with  fortune,  and  to  passing  dramatic  situation,  in  which  I  not  to  speak  a  word.  No  wonder  that 
drift  at  the  caprice  of  the  waves.  was  the  mere  pretext  for  the  various  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  so  often 
What  I  wanted  was  no  passionate  performances  of  others.  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  whole 
burst  of  lamentation  or  indignation,  the  spectator  of  many  capital  trials  business  is  less  to  him  than  to  the 
but  a  few  words  to  make  me  ashamed  besides  my  own,  and  it  has  always  coatless  men  and  tawdry,  red-faced 
of  not  turning  the  battle  of  life  into  struck  me  that  the  culprit  was  in  a  state  girls  who  line  the  front  row  of  the 
a  Thermopylae  if  it  might  not  be  a  of  moral  somnambulism,  even  when  gallery,  and  ^n  like  the  gods  at  a 
Marathon  —  and  these  she  gave.  But  guilt  ought  to  have  made  the  pros-  |  pantomime.  It  was  a  strange  sensa- 
she  had  given  more  —  more  even,  if  pect  of  death  terrible  for  other  rea-  |  tion,  moreover,  to  be  talked  about  as 
that  could  be,  than  the  assurance  of  sons  than  those  that  arise  from  the  '  an  unfortunate  victim  of  error  by  a 
her  belief  in  me,  though  I  might  stand  instinctive  clinging  to  life,  or  from  man  whom  I  had  never  set  eyes  on 
conilemned  by  all  the  world.  She  fear  of  pain.  The  history  of  crime  as  in  my  life  before  —  who  spoke  about 
had  made  me  think  of  how  she,  a  well  as  of  martydom  amply  proves  me,  and  criticised  my  actions,  as 
mere  girl,  had  borne  courageously  and  that  nothing  is  so  easy  as  for  a  man  though  he,  who  did  not  know  me  from 
patiently  a  series  of  hopeless  months,  of  the  most  ordinary  nerve  to  suffer  Adam,  knew  all  about  me  better  than 
while  1,  who  had  but  myself  to  think  the  suspense  of  a  trial  and  the  cer-  I.  No  wonder  that  the  most  in- 
of  and  care  for,  had  been  driven  into  taintv  of  its  fatal  close  with  fortitude.  tensely  real  of  human  dramas  appears 
sheer  fatalism.  1  could  not  look  to  I  believe  that  in  many  cases  the  so  often  unreal  and  dream-like  to 
innocence  as  my  all-sufficient  safe-  sufferer  is  morally  dead  before  be  is  him  whom  it  most  concerns, 
guard  even  now ;  my  worldly  wisdom  placed  in  the  dock,  and  that  in  many  I  feel  sure  that  both  my  attorney 
was  greater  than  hers,  and  I  knew  more  he  is  mercifully  paralyzed.  and  the  eminent  Queen’s  counsel 

how  often  innocence  is  its  own  reward.  When,  at  last,  I  was  brought  up  who  defended  me  believed  me  to  be 
But  I  had  needed  to  be  reminded  by  for  trial,  placed  in  the  dock,  and  guilty,  but  they  did  their  work  ener- 
lips  that  I  loved  how  innocence  is  charged,  I  own  that  I  felt  one  ner-  getically  and  well.  Not  successfully, 
not  only  its  sole,  but  its  best  reward,  vous  thrill  pass  through  me :  it  re-  however.  Every  witness  was  cross- 
and  that  the  merit  of  courage  lies  quired  an  effort  of  nature  to  realize  examined  beyond  the  limits  of  human 
far  more  in  defeat  than  in  victory.  that  the  man  charged  with  the  murder  endurance,  but  this  was  no  got-up 
No  doubt  it  was  largely  owing  to  of  an  old  woman,  was  I.  Then  I  be-  case,  and  every  one,  with  unimportant 
her  that  I  bore  the  suspense  <4'  the  came  strangely  self-conscious,  and  exceptions,  stood  his  ground.  Lord 
weeks  before  the  trial,  to  all  outward  wondered  what  1  should  think  of  my-  Lisburn  gave  his  evidence  with  such 
appearance,  as  a  man  should  do.  self  were  I  sitting  on  the  bench  as  a  manifest  pain  and  sorrow  that,  as 
If  I  was  to  die  for  the  crime  of  another,  spectator.  This  led  my  eyes  to  the  an  unwilling  witness,  he  was  left 
I  should  not  die  without  a  heart  to  bench  itself,  which  I  regarded  with  alone,  lest  cross-examination  should 
take  my  part  as  long  as  my  name  greater  curiosity  than  the  twelve  jurj'-  bring  out  more  against  me  than  he 
should  be  spoken  of  among  men,  men,  as  they  were  called  over  and  was  willing  to  tell.  As  the  trial  pro- 
and  until  my  crime  was  buried  in  sworn.  Most  of  the  faces,  as  being  cecded,  my  attention  was  drawn  to 
history,  and  only  read  of  by  genera-  those  of  St.  Bavons  people,  I  knew,  Zelda  more  and  more.  She  could  not 
tions  ^at  were  nothing  to  me.  I  will  and  I  allowed  their  eyes  to  meet  mine  keep  still  for  a  minute  together :  every 
not  pretend  to  say  I  had  no  fear  of  without,  I  trust,  quailing  before  their  now  and  then  she  8tm>d  up,  and 
death ;  but,  though  a  very  poor  Chris-  curiosity  and  their  expressive  looks  while  Lord  Lisburn  was  in  the  box 
tian,  I  was  a  good  philosopher,  and  of  “  I  knew  it  all  along.’’  But  there  she  went  into  the  back  seat  of  the 
was  able  to  tell  myself,  not  in  vain,  was  one  veiled  face  not  belonging  to  bench,  where  she  could  crush  herself 
that  death  is  but  death,  and  that  to  St.  Bavons.  Next  to  Ix)rd  Lisburn  into  a  corner.  There  she  leant  with 
know  when  he  is  coming  is  not  a  sat  my  evil  genius  —  Zelda :  and  I  her  hands  clasped  and  hanging  down 
greater  evil  than  thousands  of  men  and  felt  myself  turn  pale.  It  required  all  before  her,  even  after  she  was  re¬ 
women  have  borne  with  the  utmost  the  strength  Claudia  had  given^me  to  joined  by  Lord  Lisburn.  I  could  see 
equanimity.  I  would  not  have  chosen  look  even  upon  her  veil.  I  expected  him  trying  to  persuade  her  to  leave 
to  die  on  the  gallows  in  the  presence  to  see  it  rise  every  moment  and  to  re-  the  court,  and  that  she  refused  im- 
of  the  vilest  crowds  howling  at  me  veal  the  depths  of  her  mysterious  patiently.  A  strange  fancy  came  upon 
as  a  murderer  ;  but  what  was  that  in  and  evil  eyes.  me  — I  thought  of  the  raven,  the  de- 

comparison  with  dying  on  the  very  There  was  also  another  face  I  knew  1  noon  of  the  gallows,  who  might  have 
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taken  the  form  of  a  girl-witch,  and 
was  in  agony  of  suspense  lest  she 
might  be  cheated  of  her  prey. 

At  last  the  evidence  for  the  crown 
was  at  an  end,  and  the  court  ad; 
joumed  for  luncheon.  I  spoke  to  the 
attorney. 

«  Well?” 

“  Only  one  last  chance,”  he  said, 
coldly,  “  and  I  don’t  think  much  of 
it,  nor  counsel.  When  the  court  comes 
back,  we’re  going  to  take  objections 
to  the  indictment.  You’ll  hear  what 
they  are.  I  wouldn’t  advise  you  to  be 
sanguine,  though.” 

“  I  beg  you  will  do  no  such  thing. 
I  must  M  found  innocent  or  not 
innocent — I  won’t  be  let  off'  on  a 
quibble.” 

“It’s  just  as  well,  then,  that  some¬ 
body’s  wiser  than  you  —  it’s  a  bare 
chance,  and  all  we  can  do  we  mean 
to.”  He  left  me  abruptly,  and  went 
to  speak  to  Lord  Lisburn  and  Zelda. 

I  wanted  to  exchange  a  word  with 
Carol,  but  he  was  out  of  the  way. 

When  the  court  returned,  my  lead¬ 
ing  counsel  stood  up  and  made  an 
argument  to  the  judge  on  the  indict¬ 
ment.  which  to  me  was,  and  still  is, 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  'Those  were 
days  when  errors  and  informalities 
were  more  easily  made  than  amended. 
When  he  had  fini^ed,  the  judge 
considered  a  moment  or  two,  made 
some  remark,  and  then  called  on  the 
other  side  to  answer  the  objections. 

The  other  side  was  quite  ready, 
though  obviously  taken  by  surprise. 
After  another  long  argument,  the 
judge  retired  to  consult  his  brother, 
sitting  on  the  civil  side. 

An  interval  of  silence  followed,  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  court  sat  and  stood  and 
whispered  in  a  state  of  bewildered 
anxiety,  lest  the  trial  should  by 
any  chance  break  down.  At  last 
the  judge  returned,  looking  porten¬ 
tously  grave.  He  bent  down  and 
spoke  to  the  officer  of  the  court  sit¬ 
ting  below  him,  and  then  silence  was 
called. 

“  I  have  consulted  with  my  learned 
brother,”  he  said,  addressing  the 
counsel,  “  and  we  neither  of  us  have 
the  least  doubt  that  the  objections 
taken  to  the  indictment  are  fatal. 
Gentlemen,”  he  turned  to  the  jury, 

“  you  will  find  the  prisoner  Kot 
guilty.” 

The  officer  of  the  court  repeated 
formally,  “  Gentlemen,  you  find  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  Not  guilty,  and 
that  is  the  verdict  of  you  all.”  My 
twelve  judges  assented  with  a  silent 
stare  —  they  seemed  to  understand 
their  own  verdict  no  more  than  I  did, 
or  do  to  this  day. 

’The  bystanders  looked  at  one  an¬ 
other  in  blank  amaze  —  the  counsel 
folded  up  their  briefs  and  shuffled 
themselves  for  another  deal.  No  one 
spoke  a  word  to  me.  I  myself  felt  no 
relief^,  but  rather  a  sense  that  justice 
had  miscarried. 

A  turnkey  opened  the  wicket  of  the 
dock ;  the  policeman  who  kept  it 
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I  turned  his  back  on  me,  and  let  me 
I  pass  by.  The  little  crowd  through 
I  which  I  had  to  pass  opened  and  fell 
away  from  me  as  though  my  touch 
would  carry  infection. 

I  was  free,  but  at  what  a  cost ! 
After  evidence  that  had  left  no  moral 
doubt  on  men’s  minds,  1  was  hence¬ 
forth  to  go  through  life  as  a  man  who 
I  had  been  saved,  by  a  legal  quibble, 

I  from  the  gallows  —  as  one  who  had 
:  cheated  the  hangman  —  as  no  less  a 
'  murderer  because  he  had  been  dis- 
I  charged  from  his  punishment  by  an 
I  accident  of  law. 

I  I  was  to  be  a  Cain  without  the 
guilt.  And  Claudia  I  Nothing  in 
the  world  could  ever  justify  me  in 
letting  her  even  hear  of  my  existence 
more.  I  began  to  understand  her 
courage — that  she  might  insist  on 
sharing  the  fate  of  one  whom  the 
world  styled  murderer.  Only  one 
course  was  open  to  me  —  to  hide  my¬ 
self,  for  her  sake,  from  her  untold  love 
more  than  I  had  tried  to  hide  my¬ 
self  from  her  imagined  hate  and 
scorn. 

CHAPTER  H.  “  SCEPTRE  AHD  CROWN 

Td  lay  them  nowN.” 

Lord  Lisburn  had  hurried  Zelda 
from  the  court  as  soon  as  the  prisoner 
was  discharged.  All  was  not  smooth 
between  them,  for  she  had  insisted 
upon  attending  the  trial  against  his 
strongly  expressed  wishes,  and,  as 
usual,  had  taken  her  own  way.  As 
they  crossed  the  pavement  to  the  earl’s 
carriage,  Harold  Vaughan  passed  by. 
He  did  not  bow,  and  Lord  Lisburn 
turned  his  face  away.  But  Zelda 
broke  from  her  lover’s  arm  and  went 
up  to  the  reputed  murderer  before  all 
the  crowd  of  loiterers. 

Why  had  she  not  come  forward 
when  her  evidence  would  have  led  to 
shifting  the  accusation  from  the  wrong 
to  the  right  shoulders  ? 

No  one  will  ask  that  who  knows 
the  real  Zelda  —  if  indeed  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  know  one  whom  no  one  ever 
quite  knew.  She  knew  that  if  he 
were  found  guilty  —  as  without  her 
evidence  he  might  be  —  he  would  be 
hanged.  She  came  into  court  with  the 
set  purpose  of  nving  it,  and  her  dra¬ 
matic  instinct  Ted  her  to  prefer  the 
foolish  course  of  giving  it  by  way  of  a 
theatrical  surprise,  when  all  seemed 
lost  but  for  her.  There  was  also 
another  feeling  that  induced  her  to 
put  off  her  appearance  till  the  last 
moment  —  things  might  all  go  well 
without  her  being  compelled  to  commit 
one  of  the  deadly  sins  —  to  betray  one 
of  her  own  people,  though  a  mur¬ 
derer  and  her hitterest  enemy,  to  the 
vengeance  of  Poknia  and  Chokengri — 
magistrates  and  policemen,  who  per- 
somfied  to  her  all  forms  of  injustice, 
persecution,  and  capricious  tyranny. 
Still  she  would  have  given  up  her 
enemy,  let  us  hope,  to  save  Harold  in 
case  of  need. 

'The  ingenuity  of  Harold  Vaughan’s 


counsel,  however,  gave  a  new  turn 
to  her  quick  heart  and  quick  mind. 
She  had  seen,  as  well  as  tne  prisoner 
how  the  Gorgio  world,  the  outer  Gen¬ 
tile  world,  regarded  a  murderer ;  she 
knew  what  Ix>rd  Lisburn  himself 
thought  of  it  all,  who  repaid  her  reti¬ 
cence  by  a  most  unlimited  confidence : 
she  had  seen  the  bystanders  shrink 
with  horror  from  him  when  he  left 
the  dock  :  she  had  heard  the  talk  of 
the  great  {leople  of  the  county  and 
city  on  the  bench,  and,  all  in  the  flash 
of  a  moment,  her  impossible  dreani 
parted  and  displayed  a  vista  of  fulfil- 
ment.  She  could  not  grasp  it  for  an 
instant,  but  she  felt  it,  rather  than  saw 
it,  clearly.  She  might  have  climbed 
eternally,  from  beggar  to  prima  donna, 
from  prima  donna  to  countess,  from 
countess  to  queen,  and  would  never 
have  climbed  high  enough  to  reach 
him  whom  Claudia  could  reach  with¬ 
out  climbing.  But  fortune,  that  for¬ 
bade  her  to  reach  up  to  him,  had  now 
surely  brought  him  down  to  her. 
Far  be  it  from  her  to  spoil  the  work 
of  fortune  by  a  single  rash  word  of 
hers.  She  gloried  in  the  idea  of  his 
wreck  and  ruin  —  the  more  utter  the 
better,  for  it  brought  him  the  nearer 
to  her.  Not  nearer  indeed  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  Countess  of  Lisburn,  but  nearer 
to  Zelda  the  thief,  Zelda  the  beggar- 
irl.  She  was  his  sister,  his  own 
lood,  and  he  should  know  it  right 
soon  —  she  was  closer  to  him  than 
Claudia,  and  she  would  be  closer  still 
He  could  not  deny  her  claim  to  a 
share  in  his  life  now.  She  alone  would 
stand  by  him  in  his  ruin,  in  his 
loss  of  more  than  life :  she  would 
throw  down  sceptre  and  crown,  name 
and  fame,  at  his  feet,  and  through 
evil  name,  through  sin  and  shame,  if 
need  be,  would  show  him  that  she 
who  had  gained  all  things  for  him, 
would  for  nim  give  up  all  things  and 
cast  them  down  under  the  cold  sea 
of  the  whole  wide  world.  It  was 
therefore  that  she  held  her  tongue 
when  a  word  would  have  saved  him. 
and  it  was  therefore  that  the  future 
countess  left  Lord  Lisburn’s  arm  for 
that  of  a  pauper  and  murderer. 

(To  bo  eontlnnad.) 


YOUNG  BROWN. 

BOOR  III 

chapter  XIV.  PRIVATE  INFLU¬ 
ENCE. 

The  curate  had  just  penned  a  brief 
and  manly  request  for  an  immediate 
interview  with  his  grand  connection, 
and  was  about  to  address  it,  when  a 
latch-key  was  put  almost  noiselessly 
into  the  lock  of  the  street  door,  and  a 
soft,  rather  weary  voice,  which  had 
nevertheless  a  tone  of  command  in  it, 
said,  “  Have  there  been  any  calls  or 
letters  to-day,  James  ?  ” 

“Yes,  SirMowledy,  therehas,”  re- 
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plied  the  servant,  indicating  a  heap  of 
cards  and  letters  on  the  hall  table  by 
a  respectful  inclination  of  the  head  — 
and  then  he  also  indicated  the  curate, 
who  looked  up,  and  his  grand  con¬ 
nection,  coloring  slightly,  advanced 
and  very  cordially  shook  hands  with 
him. 

The  minister  was  a  pale,  fair,  tired 
man,  who  wore  his  hat  so  far  back  on 
his  head  that  it  seemed  to  rest  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  who  had  a  mooning, 
rather  disconsolate  gait.  He  was  not 
more  than  five  or  six  and  thirty,  but 
he  was  quite  bald,  and  his  fair  delicate 
complexion  seemed  withered.  He 
looked  like  a  man  who  had  been 
blighted,  or  who  had  never  come  to 
complete  maturity.  His  manners  were 
at  once  earnest  and  absent.  He  tried 
with  all  his  strength  to  understand  any 
question  which  was  brought  before  him 
although  it  might  be  of  the  most  se¬ 
rious  and  complicated  nature.  His 
misfortune  was  that  he  had  not  much 
strength  whether  of  mind  or  bo<ly,  and 
therefore  finding  it  usually  impossible 
to  master  the  facts  and  circumstances 
submitted  to  him  for  decision,  his  at¬ 
tention  wandered  away,  and  he  began 
to  muse,  poor  gentleman,  on  what  he 
was  going  to  have  for  dinner  ;  on  his 
grapes  and  peaches,  of  which  he  grew 
very  fine  kinds  at  one  of  his  country 
houses ;  or  on  the  probability  of  his 
wife  scolding  him  if  he  was  not  home 
for  afternoon  tea. 

“  Come  into  the  library,”  said  the 
minister  to  his  kinsman,  with  that  per¬ 
fect  conventional  ease  and  simplicity 
which  marks  a  "cntleman.  “  I  am  glad 
to  see  you.  You  must  dine  with  us 
on  Sunday  if  you  stay  in  town.  It  is 
the  only  day  we  have  a  family  meet¬ 
ing.”  Tlie  minister  was  really  glad  to 
see  his  relation,  and  would,  if  he  had 
had  energy  enough,  have  served  him 
very  readily  :  for  they  had  been  old 
schoolfellows  at  Winchester,  though 
the  curate  had  been  on  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  that  noble  college,  and  the 
baronet’s  heir,  as  a  town  boy,  had 
felt  rather  ashamed  of  him  till  he 
knew  better. 

The  village  clergyman  explained  his 
errand  in  the  strong  simple  language 
natural  to  him.  He  told  his  kinsman 
how  the  physician  in  attendance  at 
one  of  the  great  London  hospitals  had 
received  poor  Madge,  when  she  was 
taken  there  a  few  weeks  ago ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  found  out  who  she  was,  had  writ¬ 
ten  to  him  as  incumbent  of  her  parish, 
and  therefore  her  natural  protector,  ex 
officio.  He  said  that  he  had  known 
her  and  all  her  family  for  many  years, 
and  had  never  seen  or  heard  any  evil 
of  them,  had  never  suspected  any  thing 
doubtful  but  upon  two  occasions  many 

Krs  before ;  and  even  then  nothing 
arisen  to  confirm  his  suspicions; 
that  he  believed  Madge  to  be  a  thor¬ 
oughly  honest  and  blameless  woman, 
who  was  certainly  the  mainstay  of  her 
humble  household,  and  that  if  she  were 
wrongfully  condemned,  owing  to  any 
error  or  miscarriage  of  justice,  her  hus¬ 


band  and  children  would  drift  away 
into  ruin  also. 

It  was  almost  touching  to  see  how 
ainfully  the  minister  tried  to  compre- 
end  him  as  he  spoke.  Sir  Mowledy 
drew  his  chair  quite  close  up  to  the 
curate’s  chair,  so  that  their  knees  al¬ 
most  touched ;  and  once  or  twice  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  curate’s  shoul¬ 
der,  as  if  to  establish  a  more  perfect 
magnetic  current  between  them.  It 
was  of  no  use ;  the  right  honorable 
baronet  could  not  change  his  nature, 
and  before  the  curate’s  simple  story 
was  half  told,  his  mind  was  far  away 
on  the  southern  wall  of  the  Cheshire 
arden,  where  his  peaches  grew.  Had 
e  been  a  man  of  any  strength  of  mind 
or  vigor  of  character,  of  course  he 
would  not  have  been  a  minister  of 
state  in  these  our  times.  We  must 
take  people  as  we  find  them,  and  when 
we  look  for  power  in  a  constitutional 
country,  where  all  the  envies,  hatreds, 
and  jealousies  of  mankind  conspire 
against  wisdom  and  reason,  we  may 
be  sure  to  find  it  very  near  to  medi¬ 
ocrity.  Sir  Mowledy  would  have 
made  an  admirable  gardener,  he  made 
a  still  better  British  Privy  Councillor 
and  Secretary  of  State.  When  the 
curate  had  done  speaking,  he  looked 
up  with  that  agreeable  and  amiable 
smile  which  had  so  often  disarmed  an 
adversary  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  said  good-naturedly,  “  What’s  the 
matter  ?  ” 

“  I  want  your  help,”  answered  Mr. 
Mowledy.  “  I  ask  you  as  Minister  for 
Mundane  Affairs,  and  therefore  prac¬ 
tically  invested  with  the  crown’s  pre¬ 
rogative  of  mercy,  to  look  into  this 
case  yourself,  to  sift  the  evidence  thor¬ 
oughly,  remembering  all  which  I,  upon 
my  honor  and  conscience,  and  between 
friends  and  kindred,  have  said  to  you ; 
and  I  pray  you  to  give  such  weight  to 
my  appeal  as  shall  not  suffer  the  inno¬ 
cent  to  be  condemned,  or  as  shall  tem¬ 
per  justice  with  pity.” 

“  Of  course,”  replied  the  minister, 
catching  at  words  which  he  read  in 
petitions  at  least  a  dozen  times  a  day. 
“  Appeals  for  justice  and  pity  are  de¬ 
serving  of  the  best  consideration  of 
the  government  at  all  times ;  but,”  he 
added,  with  an  air  of  quiet  wisdom 
very  becoming,  and  which  he  had 
lately  learned  from  an  actor  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  ”  I  am  in  some  doubt 
whether  I,  with  the  most  entire  desire 
to  comply  with  your  request,  can  ven¬ 
ture  so  far  upon  my  ministerial  func¬ 
tions  as  to  interfere  in  any  way  what¬ 
soever  in  my  official  capacity  with  a 
business  which  is,”  he  thought  for  a 
minute  for  a  phrase  in  use  at  nis  office, 
and  then  added  gently,  “  which  is 
strictly  within  the  competence  of  her 
Majesty’s  judges.” 

“  Can  you  give  me  absolutely  no 
hope?”  asked  the  curate,  dispirited 
by  this  new  view  of  the  case,  which 
sounded  so  reasonable,  and  which  was 
so  heart-breaking.  ”  I  entreat  you  to 
consider  this  poor  ignorant  woman, 
without  friends  or  money  :  and  never¬ 


theless,  as  I  truly  believe,  a  helpless 
victim,  caught  in  a  tangled  web  of  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence,  which  cannot 
be  unravelled  without  much  aid  and 
succor.” 

The  minister  shook  his  head  with 
mild  disapproval,  to  show  he  took  an 
interest  in  the  conversation,  and  he 
bent  courteously  forward  as  if  to  listen 
more  intently.  In  fact,  he  was  think¬ 
ing  whether  his  tea-cake  that  after¬ 
noon  would  be  buttered  with  some 
Brittany  butter  which  he  had  ordered 
as  he  walked  down  to  his  office  in  the 
morning. 

”  Let  me  have  your  promise  that  the 
magistrate’s  decision  will,  at  all  events, 
be  revised  by  competent  authority,” 
pleaded  the  curate. 

“  Come,  come  up  to  tea,  and  I  will 
present  you  to  Lady^  Selina.  We  can 
talk  of  this  melancholy  business  after¬ 
wards,”  answered  the  minister,  bring¬ 
ing  the  interview  blandly  to  a  close, 
for  he  was  hungry  and  really  anxious 
about  his  Brittany  butter.  The  cu¬ 
rate’s  last  words  had,  therefore,  fallen 
on  his  ear  like  strokes  of  lead  upon 
sponge,  leaving  no  echo. 

So  the  good  clergyman,  who  was  not 
a  mau  of  the  world,  and  did  not  know 
how  to  force  an  advantage  or  extort  a 
pledge,  even  when  fortune  had  given 
him  that  rare  and  precious  thing,  an 
opportunity,  followed  his  grand  con¬ 
nection  up  the  handsomely  carpeted 
stairs  which  led  to  La^  Selina’s  tea- 
table  and  boudoir.  'Inere  he  found 
as.sembled  almost  all  the  female  mag¬ 
pies  in  London  whose  mates  or  rela¬ 
tions  wanted  anything  from  the  Mun¬ 
dane  Office.  Poor  magpies  I  Sir 
Mowledy  could  give  them  nothing ; 
but  they  persisted  in  thinking  other¬ 
wise,  and  I.,ady  Selina  was  not  sorry 
to  keep  up  the  delusion,  for  she  had 
married  two  daughters  and  a  niece 
upon  it. 

Her  ladyship  received  Mr.  Mowledy 
very  graciously,  being  far  too  expert 
and  well  trained  a  hostess,  and  also 
too  great  a  lady,  to  be  ashamed  of  her 
husband’s  poor  relation;  and  feeling, 
as  all  noble  ladies  do,  a  deep  and  sin¬ 
cere  respect  for  any  member  of  the 
Church,  however  poverty-stricken, 
who  conducted  himself  decorously. 
She  knew  everything,  too ;  all  the 
great  London  ladies  do  ;  for  there  is 
assuredly  a  noble  road  to  learning, 
which  is  perpetual  gossip.  She  ht^ 
heard  many  good  accounts  of  Mr. 
Mowledy ;  and  also  the  terrible  story 
about  fermented  liquor,  which  she  now 
saw,  by  one  glance  at  that  pale  grand 
face  of  his,  was  and  must  be  a  slander. 
Therefore  Lady  Selina  placed  him  be¬ 
side  her  at  the  tea-table,  and  spoke, 
as  great  ladies  only  can  speak,  to  him ; 
but  he  soon  found  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  plead  his  cause  with  her 
while  all  those  magpies  were  scream¬ 
ing  and  fluttering  around.  Presently, 
too,  the  minister,  after  reading  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  the  government  whip,  hur¬ 
ried  suddenly  on  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  so  that  the  curate  could  not  get 
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another  word  with  him ;  and  as  Lady 
Selina  asked  her  sister.  Lady  Lobby, 
to  drive  her  down  to  Westminster  to 
hear  the  great  debate  on  the  Nonend¬ 
ing  question,  which  was  to  come  off 
that  night,  the  curate  took  his  depart¬ 
ure,  and  found  himself  in  the  street  as 
the  sun  went  down,  having  achieved 
no  practical  result  at  all  by  the  efforts 
he  had  made. 

“  There  is  nothing  left  but  prayer,” 
thought  the  good  man  very  solemnly, 
and  he  offered  up  a  silent  supplica¬ 
tion  for  help  and  counsel  to  the  King 
of  kings. 

CHAPTER  XV.  ABADDON. 

Mr.  Mowlkdy  was  not  a  man  who 
could  persuade  his  conscience  to  aban¬ 
don  a  duty  because  difHcuities  came  in 
his  way  while  doing  it.  For  whoso¬ 
ever  in  this  world  purposes  to  ac¬ 
complish  any  good  thing  shall  always 
find  difliculties  arise  and  confront  and 
war  with  him.  If  we  had  in  these 
times  the  smallest  faith  in  that  which 
we  profess  to  believe,  and  if  we  were 
not  decorous  Pharisees,  who  take  the 
Divine  word  indeed  into  our  mouths, 
but  put  it  sacrilegiously  away  from 
our  hearts  and  understandings,  we 
should  be  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
the  leader  of  the  opposition,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  devil,  is  a  real  pres¬ 
ence  upon  earth,  and  not  merely  a  bo¬ 
gey  invented  with  horns  and  hoofs  to 
frighten  children.  One  of  his  names 
is'Satan,  and  it  signifies  in  the  plain 
homely  language  of  Holy  Writ,  which 
we  find  it  so  hard  to  comprehend, 
merely  an  “adversary,  or  an  accuser 
in  a  court  of  justice.”  His  more  com¬ 
mon  name  of  devil  comes  from  the 
Greek  diabolos,  which  also  means  a 
calumniator,  and  he  is  called  a  serpent 
because  he  is'  exceeding  wise,  crafty, 
and  subtle.  He  can  take  any  shape, 
that  of  friend  or  foe  :  of  friend  to  ca¬ 
jole  or  mislead ;  of  foe  to  frighten  or 
to  fight ;  for  the  Psalms  compare  him 
to  a  dog,  and  dogs  will  bite.  Mr. 
Mowledy  had  seen  him  thrice  in  one 
day — as  a  fowler  in  Mr.  Kushout  ; 
as  a  dog  in  Mr.  Krorl  ;  and  as  an 
adder  hidden  under  the  kind  words 
and  inanities  of  his  ‘grand  connec¬ 
tion. 

His  title,  which  is  the  Tempter,  im¬ 
plies  his  constant  practice.  He  is  for¬ 
ever  on  the  watch  to  catch  us.  He  is 
surprisingly  artful,  lying  in  wait  for 
us,  and  waj’laying  our  very  virtues  in 
unsuspected  places,  and  whispering 
profit,  pleasure,  rest,  or  decency,  good 
manners,  politeness.  “  Hold,  enough, 
thou  well-doer  1  Forbear  to  do  good  — 
for  propriety’s  sake  1  ”  is  a  frequent 
form  of  his  persuasive  eloquence  in 
Ijondon  society.  It  is  related  of  him 
that  once  in  the  country  of  the  Gad- 
arenes  he  threw  a  young  man  who  was 
bent  on  a  good  errand  bodily  down, 
and  tare  him.  It  was  therefore  only 
according  to  his  nature  that  he  should 
try  to  tnp  up  Mr.  Mowledy.  Many, 
as  the  curate  knew,  he  has  cast  into 
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prison,  being  come  down  to  us  having 
power ;  so  that  Madge  was  in  no  vis¬ 
ionary  danger,  because,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  she  was  innocent,  and  therefore 
had  the  tormentor,  the  prince  of 
darkness,  the  very  god  of  this  world 
himself  for  an  enemy. 

Now  Mr.  Mowledy  being  by  no 
means  a  Pharisee,  but  a  prayerful 
Christian  man,  who  saw  with  his  eyes 
and  heard  with  his  ears  whatsoever 
had  been  written  aforetime  for  his  in¬ 
struction,  had  seldom  any  hesitation 
in  recognizing  the  devil  when  he  saw 
him. 

He  knew  the  evil  one  instantly  and 
exorcised  him  silently,  having  spe¬ 
cially  in  his  mind  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  verses  of  the  fourth  chap¬ 
ter  of  St.  Luke,  as  he  walked  meditat¬ 
ing  through  the  I.K}ndon  streets  in  the 
eventide. 

Having  thought  for  some  time  very 
intently  on  these  three  verses  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke,  he  re¬ 
membered  the  meventh  verse  of  the 
fourth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  in  which 
the  wondrous  story  of  a  great  tempta¬ 
tion,  and  a  greater  resistance  to  it, 
is  beautifully  rounded  off  and  per¬ 
fected. 

As  he  mused  upon  these  things 
with  a  pure  and  single  heart,  taking 
Heaven's  light  only  for  his  guide 
through  the  slough  of  Despond,  he 
suddenly  thought  of  Dr.  Porteons,  who 
had  cheated  him  the  last  time  they 
met  out  of  some  small  change,  and  who 
had  often  defrauded  or  overreached 
him  in  mean  and  shabby  ways.  He 
wondered  how  the  remembrance  of 
such  a  man  should  recur  to  him  at 
such  a  time.  Was  it  the  voice  of  the 
tempter,  or  was  it  a  suggestion  of  eco¬ 
nomic  though  worldly  wisdom  ?  The 
extremity  of  the  case  decided  him ; 
and  after  a  momentary  hesitation,  Mr. 
Mowledy  directed  his  steps  steadily 
towards  Melina  Place,  Lambeth,  turn¬ 
ing  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to 
the  left. 

CHAPTER  XVI.  A  CYNIC. 

The  curate  found  the  rector  of  the 
rich  hereditary  benefice  of  Wakefield- 
in-the-Marsh  reading  the  Morning 
Post  newspaper  in  his  dingy  parlor 
within  the  rules  of  the  King’s  Bench 
Prison.  His  attention  was  directed 
to  the  column  of  fashionable  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  he  was  reading  a  grateful 
account  of  the  festivities  which  were 
then  celebrating  the  majority  of  his 
nephew  by  his  mother’s  side,  Minto 
Petty-Pells,  Lord  Hanaper.  There 
was  a  strong  smell  of  Hodges’  cordial 
gin  and  boiling  water,  minted  with  the 
odois  of  departed  Irish  stew,  about 
the  doctor's  apartments,  and  the  wife 
or  sister  he  led  about  was  now  clothed, 
and  in  her  right  wig,  drinking  in  the 
highly-titled  names  which  Dr.  Porteous 
pronounced  aloud  with  much  unction 
and  some  family  pride.  She,  too,  was 
proud  of  those  illustrious  personages, 
though  their  splendor  only  shed  a  re- 
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fleeted  or  second-hand  light  upon  her  I 
but  she  knew  that  her  washerwoman 
who  came  once  a  fortnight,  and  the 
beer-boy  who  came  thrice  a  day,  and 
the  muffin-man,  and  the  milk-woman, 
would  all  respect  her  more  when  they 
read  in  the  Weekly  Dispatch,  or  the 
Sunday  Times,  or  Lloyd's  Newspaper 
how  Dr.  Porteous  had  been  a  guest  at 
Minto  Court,  and  did  not  read  that 
the  reverend  gentleman  had  only  oh. 
tained  a  day  rule  (by  purchase  from 
the  marshal  of  his  prison-house)  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  be  present,  and  had  re¬ 
turned  to  his  place  of  durance,  as  in 
duty  bound,  at  night.  She  was,  there¬ 
fore,  upon  her  best  behavior.  She 
made  the  doctor’s  gin-and- water  with 
taste  and  judgment ;  she  cut  just  the 
proper  quantity  of  lemon-peel  into  it; 
and,  as  she  stood  behind  him,  restinir 
upon  the  back  of  his  chair  and  look¬ 
ing  down  over  his  shoulder,  a  some¬ 
thing,  that  had  once  been  beauty  and 
grace,  came  like  the  light  of  other  days 
into  her  countenance,  and  lingcrd 
there  —  the  very  faded  ghost  of  love¬ 
liness. 

There  was  a  time  when  she  had 
not  been  a  shrieking  virago,  hot  of 
temper,  easily  provided,  and  fierce 
of  speech.  A  tradesman’s  daughter 
thirty  years  ago,  .she  had  been  taught 
the  piano  and  how  to  hold  a  silver 
fork  ;  and  in  several  respects  had  been 
well  fitted  for  a  fortune  or  a  hospital. 
But  her  father  had  invested  in  a  farm 
the  savings  of  his  business,  which  was 
that  of  a  hatter  in  Bond  Street,  and 
when  he  died  intestate,  leaving  only 
this  freehold  property,  his  son  took 
everything,  and  she  was  left  a  high- 
spirited  girl,  with  nothing  but  a  taste 
for  the  piano  and  silver  forks.  By 
and  by  she  went  away  from  the  old 
shop,  where  fooil  and  house-room  were 
grudged  her  by  her  brother,  who  had 
a  wife  and  family  of  his  own,  and  a 
few  years  afterwards  she  was  heard  of 
as  housekeeper  to  Dr.  Porteous.  The 
rector  had  long  had  an  account  for 
broad-brimmed  hats  with  her  father, 
which  account  her  brother  vowed  was 
still  unpaid ;  and,  having  met  her  one 
bleak  winter’s  day  starving  in  the 
streets,  he  had  clothed  and  fed  her. 
Henceforth  she  had  followed  his  for¬ 
tunes  ;  and  when  poverty  came  iiiion 
him  as  one  that  travclleth,  and  want 
as  an  armed  man,  she  had  shared  what 
he  could  get,  giving  him  the  better 
art :  she  had  scolded  and  comforted 
im  by  turns,  and  would,  if  need  had 
been,  have  dared  to  die  for  him.  She 
wore  a  front  of  corkscrew  curls,  and 
a  little  rouge  which  she  had  put  on 
sideways  and  awry,  too  near  her  nose, 
having  an  indifferent  mirror  and  a  dim 
light  to  dress  by.  She  was  very  thin, 
poor  creature,  and  very  queerly  dressed 
in  odds  and  ends  of  trumpery,  bravely 
patched  together.  She  had  a  gallant, 
perhaps  defiant,  appearance,  not  un¬ 
like  a  house  of  cards  built  high,  or  a 
paste  and  paper  boat  about  to  put  to 
sea. 


(To  b«  coDtioued.) 


I  defy  augury.  There  is  a  special  providence  in  whatever 
ON  BEING  RAMSHACKLE.  he  does  under  the  guidance  of  his  daemon. 

;  Raroshackleness  is  not  more  distinct  from  affected  inter- 


Some  are  born  ramshackle;  some  achieve  ramshackle-  |  ruptions  of  customary  routine  than  it  is  from  slovenly  or 
ness  (without  intending  it) ;  others  have  ramshackle-  unwillingly  incurred  disorder.  When  we  remove  from  one 

ness  tnrust  upon  them  (without  desiring  it).  1  was  born  house  to  another,  our  things  are  at  first  —  and  sometimes 

ramshackle.  And  it  is  a  great  privilege.  I  have  heard  the  “  at  first  ”  lasts  a  pretty  long  time  —  I  say,  our  things 

my  father  say  that  the  family  arms  are  ermine  and  roses,  are  at  first  in  some  disorder,  necessarily  so.  But  this  is 

If  so,  1  wish  it  were  easy  to  dispose  the  elements  of  the  I  not  the  dsemon  ;  it  is  fate.  There  is  no  true  ramshackle 
scutcheon  in  such  a  way  as  to  symbolize  that  order  in  dis-  in  disarrangements  which  we  cannot  help ;  much  less  in 

order,  that  “  sweet  disorder,”  as  the  poet  says,  which  is  positive  inconvenience  under  the  same  condition.  Ram- 

the  essence  of  ramshackleness,  or,  for  short,  we  will  say  shackle  must  be  with  pure  intent,  or  with  felicitous  absence 

Ramshackle.  The  ermine  should  stand  for  order,  —  the  of  intention.  The  poet’s  “  sweet  disorder  in  the  dress  ” 

dark  cuneiform  spots  in  regular  array.  If  I  wore  an  er-  may  be  beautiful  and  modest  too,  but  if  it  is  designed,  it  is 

mine  tippet,  like  a  lord  chief  baron  or  some  other  great  immodest,  unless,  indeed,  it  enters  into  the  scope  of  some 

personage,  do  you  think  I  would  wear  it  awry  ?  Not  I,  general  artistic  design.  Just  so  there  is  ramshackleness 

tooth  ;  any  more  than  1  would  permit  my  pictures  to  be  which  is  insolence ;  while  there  is  ramshackle  which  is  of 

framed  or  the  frames  to  be  adjusted  in  my  ramshackle  the  nature  of  true  humor,  even  of  noble  or  poetic  humor, 

work-room  at  other  than  true  angles.  But  the  perky  roses,  I  call  Caprera  a  ramshackle  place  ;  but  I  would  black 

ituck  in  the  three  spaces  of  the  scutcheon,  I  detest.  These  Garibaldi’s  boots  for  him,  and  kiss  his  feet  when  1  had 

I  would  break  up  into  what  George  Robbins  called,  or  is  done. 

laid  to  have  called,  a  litter  of  roses.  True,  the  garter  king  Ramshackleness  is  not  only  not  shabbiness,  it  is  almost 
at  arms,  or  his  deputy,  or  whoever  it  is  that  settles  such  inconceivably  remote  from  it.  Shabby  clothes,  when  I  was 

matters,  might  find  it  difficult  to  represent  roses  in  a  litter ;  forced  to  wear  them,  used  to  cause  me  the  most  poignant 

but  that  is  his  business.  A  coat  of  arms  is,  as  one  should  shame,  and  I  think  rightly  so.  It  is  not  that  they  prove 

lay,  a  coat  of  arms ;  and  heraldic  painters  should  have  poverty,  but  that  they  are  hideous,  and  inclined  to  be  noi- 

their  own  ways  and  means  of  doing  things  pictorially.  some.  And,  another  thing,  —  to  wear  shabby  clothes 

There  are  many  ways  of  being  what  is  called  ramshackle,  would  be  in  my  case  the  miserable  confession  of  a  bondage 

Probably  most  persons  think  ramshackleness  is  a  mere  that  made  my  heart  sick.  If  I  went  along  the  streets  in 

form  of  slovenliness  ;  but  this  is  not  so.  It  would  be  far  ignominiously  shabby  clothes,  and  I  saw  the  averted  eye 

nearer  the  mark  to  say  that  ramshackleness  is  naturalness,  of  the  acquaintance  who  wanted  to  dodge  me,  or  the  inso- 

It  is  the  manfere  d’etre  of  the  noble  savage  in  polite  soci-  lent  glance  of  the  “full-fed  ruffian”  stranger,  gorgeous 

ety.  There  is  something  of  it  in  Gothic  architecture,  and  from  his  tailor’s  creative  hand,  I  should  burn  at  the  ear- 

it  has  always  been  present  in  small  quantities  in  English  tips,  and  gnash  my  teeth.  But  if  I  spoke  to  the  curled 

society.  But  very  seldom  pure.  No  man  can  be  truly  cad,  it  would  be  in  terms  like  these :  “  Because  I  am 

ramshackle  who  is  self-conscious  in  the  sense,  —  I  grant  forced  to  earn  my  living,  I  am  forced  to  comply  with  your 

you  a  very  odd  and  twisted  sense,  but  still  a  sense  in  which  thick-headed  notions  about  dress,  —  coat,  such ;  trousers, 

the  word  is  often  applied,  —  iu  the  sense  of  caring  to  at-  such  ;  waistcoat,  such  ;  hat,  such ;  and  the  like.  And 

tract  notice.  We  have  always  had  in  this  country  a  breed  when  I  have  not  money  enough  to  renew,  from  time  to 

or  several  breeds  of  “  eccentrics,”  as  they  are  called.  You  time,  the  gloss  and  the  cut  of  your  beastly  ugly  inventions, 

may  read  of  them  in  queer  old  volumes  entitled  “  Eccen-  I  become  shabby.  It  is  my  misfortune,  sir ;  and  it  is  my 

trie  Biographies,”  relating  chiefly  to  rich  men  who  went  sin  and  shame  to  feel  forced  to  wear  such  ugly  things  as 

about  in  the  same  suit  for  twenty  or  thirty  years ;  cler  er  these  tailor’s  devilries  are  when  outworn.  But  if  you 

ladies  who  made  a  point  of  having  holes  in  their  stock-  would  let  me  have  my  honest  way,  if  you  would  tolerate 

ings;  disappointed  lovers  who  never  washed  their  faces  me  for  any  social  purpose  (necessary  in  the  case  of  a  man 

or  allowed  their  rooms  to  be  dusted  ;  bucks  who  minced,  who  has  to  work  lor  his  clothes  before  he  wears  them)  in 

or  stalked  up  ^and  down  Bond  Street  in  pale  scarlet  or  clothes  of  my  own  choosing,  I  would  never  look  shabby, 

turquoise  blue,  or  some  other  astounding  color.  But  You  would  see,  sir,  that  I  would  manage  to  present  a 

these  are  not  true  sonderlings  or  eccentrics  ;  they  are  pleasing,  or  at  lowest  a  not  unpleasing  appearance  upon 

dilettanti ;  they  did  it  in  order  to  be  stared  at,  or  talked  an  income  of  nothing-a-year.  I  would,  at  this  moment, 

about,  just  as  Abernethy  made  a  trade  of  giving  rough  an  undertake  for  one  pound  sterling  to  put  you  into  a  far 
iwers  to  fine  ladies  who  laced  tight,  and  false  dyspeptics  prettier  and  more  serviceable  suit  of  clothes  that  you  now 
who  might  have  been  well  if  they  had  chosen.  No  born  wear  at  a  cost  of  four  or  five.  Put  that  in  your  p'pn 

ramshackle  was  ever  a  dilettante  at  it.  True  ramshackle-  and  smoke  it  I  I  am  ashamed  of  shabbiness,  because  it  is 

ness  is  nature  protesting  against  over-civilization.  —  an  affront  to  the  sun  and  the  sweet  brows  of  ladies ; 

When  very  young  indeed,  I  read  in  the  old  “  Mirror  ”  of  but  I  will  put  on  ramshackle  attire  to-morrow,  if  you  will 

Mr.  Timbs  an  anecdote  of  some  man  of  lettefs  or  antique-  let  me  go  about  and  earn  my  bread  in  it.  But  if  you 

rian,  who,  being  unexpectedly  visited  by  a  prince  of  the  think  I  take  your  view  of  the  shame  of  shabby  attire, 

blood — I  think  it  was  a  royal  duke  —  had  the  tea  equi-  you  are  wronp.  ‘You  common  cry  of  curs,  whose  breath 

page  placed  upon  a  pile  of  books  that  was  handy  for  the  I  hate,  as  reek  o’  the  rotten  fens,’  do  you  think,  because  I 
purpose,  or  something  of  the  kind,  I  forget  the  exact  cir-  retire  in  my  enforced  shabbiness,  that  I  am  allowing  you  to 

cumstances.  The  writer  who  told  the  anecdote  made  a  ‘  cut  ’  me  t  Not  so,  I  assure  you ;  far  otherwise  than  so. 

great  fuss  about  what  he  considered  a  sad  breach  of  good  ‘  Go,  I  banish  you.’  ” 

manners,  and  a  striking  example  of  absence  of  mind  in  the  The  ramshackle  spirit,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  dress,  furni- 
host ;  but,  as  a  little  boy,  I  used  to  be  unspeakably  puzzled  ture,  and  the  like,  may  be  read  in  two  lights  —  at  least : 

by  his  high-polite  comments.  Why  should  the  host  not  have  everything  may  be  read  in  twenty  thousand  lights,  if  you 

put  the  tea-tray  on  the  pile  of  books,  if  that  was  the  handy  choose.  It  is  a  form  of  originality ;  or  a  form  of  stoi- 

snd  natural  thing  to  do  ?  The  reason  would  not  come  —  cism.  Originality  is  another  name  for  sincerity.  The 

there  was,  in  fact,  no  reason  to  be  had  for  asking.  If  the  stoicism  may  have  its  root,  or  one  of  its  roots,  in  the  sense 

host  was  natural  and  simple-hearted  in  what  he  did,  that  of  the  awful,  or  in  sympathy  with  the  masses  of  human 

was  an  instance  of  the  true  ramshackleness,  though  a  very  suffering.  A  man  may  well  be  conceived  as  saying,  “  I 

trivial  one.  A  fellow  who  was  born  ramshackle  would  go  cannot  stand  a  noise  of  pottering  boots  around  me ;  but 

much  farther  than  that,  and  only  fools  would  stare  or  then,  I  should  be  miserable  if  I  had  carpets  of  Turkey  pile 

exclaim  at  him.  Those  who  never  in  their  lives  had  the  about  my  place,  when  so  many  of  my  fellow-creatures  are 
moral  courage  to  do  an  original  thing,  however  plainly  half-starving,  so  I  will  have  cocoa-nut  matting.”  You 

dictated  by  me  truth  of  the  situation,  may  call  out,  “  You  might  call  such  a  man  a  fool,  or  even  go  far  to  prove  him 

do  it  to  appear  singular ;  ”  but  the  true  Ramshackle  can  one  ;  but  you  wouldn’t  alter  him.  If  ne  was  capable  of 
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the  whole  lot  of  j^ou  would  be  original  too,  and  then  where 
would  be  the  singularity  ?  There  is  a  young  fellow  who 
said  to  me  one  day —  wasn’t  it  rude  of  him?  —  “  I  believe, 
dad,  if  you  were  to  be  set  down  in  a  splendidly-furnisheij, 
palace,  you  would  want  to  turn  all  the  furniture  out  o( 
doors  directly,  and  furnish  all  over  again  with  things  of 
your  own  inventing  and  making.”  The  irreverent  youDj 
man  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  I  should  like  to  keep  ^ 
fairy  palace  for  my  womankind,  but  for  myself  1  could  not 
stand  It  I  should  prefer  to  go  and  spend  ten  pounds  ii 
disused  boxes,  chumps  of  wo^,  hair  or  flock  stuffioo 
chintzes,  and  other  humble  “  orts,”  and  make  my  oin 
furniture.  I  am  a  very  Robinson  Crusoe  sort  of  fellow- 
no,  I  couldn’t  have  got  on  with  only  man  Friday,  —  I’ 
a  very  Swiss  Family  Robinson  sort  of  fellow  —  put  it  thai 
way,  please.  I  have  something  of  Will  Wimble  in  rae,toa 
I  never  see  anything  that  has  been  utterly  cast  off  as  use¬ 
less,  a  bit  of  wire,  a  bit  of  iron,  an  old  box,  or  what  not 
without  immediately  setting  my  wits  to  work  to  see  what 
can  be  made  of  it.  And,  trust  me,  I  have  in  my  time  made 
some  smart  little  conveniences  out  of  dustmen’s  lumber.  1 
admire  the  furniture  shops,  but  as  museums  of  curiosities. 
And  yet  I  have  an  eye  for  splendor.  Gilding  and  gorgeoai 
colors  are  quite  in  my  line.  But  I  like,  so  to  speak,  the 
death’s  head  at  the  feast,  something  simple  and  bare  by  the 
side  of  the  ornament.  In  every  department  of  life,  without 
exception,  your  true  Ramshackle  goes  in  for  producing  his 
results  out  of  small  and  apparently  intractable  material 
Was  it  not  Wollaston  who,  when  some  visitor  asked  to  see 
his  laboratory,  produced  a  tea-tray,  with  a  retort  or  two,  a 
blow-pipe,  and  so  on  ?  Now  that’s  the  man  for  my  money. 
It  is  the  same  with  books  and  studies.  When  I  first  saw 
a  pair  of  globes,  my  thought  was  not  how  nice  it  would  be 
to  have  a  pair  like  them,  but  to  make  planispheres  out  of 
csurdboard  that  would  work  the  problems.  It  is  the  same 
with  pleasures  :  I  like  the  cheap  and  simple  ones,  and  I 
like  to  take  them  in  a  resolutely  ramshstckle  way.  I  feel 
affronted  when  any  one  says  to  me,  —  “  Where  are  you 
goin^  to  this  autumn,  Mr.  j'ieldmouse  ?  ”  It  is  a  question 
which  implies  that  I  am  under  a  sort  of  obligation  to  do  at 
other  people  do  “  this  autumn.”  But  why  should  I  ?  Why 
shouldn’t  I  stop  at  home  if  I  choose?  Or  why  shouldn’t  1 
.  take  my  holiday  in  my  own  way  ?  In  the  same  way,  all 
questions,  all  compliments,  all  references  to  my  affain 
which  imply  that  I  nve  by  a  code,  as  other  people  do,  offend 
me.  Some  of  the  things  by  which  acquaintances  and  even 
friends  have  sought  to  please  me  have  been  to  me  as  a  red 
rag  to  a  bull.  “  What  do  y  ou  intend  to  do  with  your  son  ?  ” 
is  surely  a  most  impertinent  and  stupid  question.  I  never 
allowed  any  one  to  “  do  ”  anything  “  witn  ”  me ;  I  never 
mean  to ;  and  should  I  not  do  as  I  would  be  done  by  ?  The 
fact  is,  people  seem  one  and  all  unable  to  conceive  of  any 
social  outcome,  so  to  speak,  as  desirable  unless  they  are 
after  the  patterns  they  have  been  accustomed  to.  “I'd 
rather  be  a  kitten  and  cry  mow,”  than  be  thus  tied  to  prec 
edent.  Do  you  think  I  don’t  see  through  this  grand  con 
spiracy  of  humbug  ?  I  have  just  been  dipping  into  the  life 
of  a  literary  man  who  was  “  in  society.”  What  a  picture! 
what  a  sickening  story  of  imitation,  vanity,  pretence,  slander, 
malice,  and  scented  huggermugger !  It  makes  one  exclaim, 

“  Oh  for  a  drop  of  [truth]  in  a  quill,  to  bathe  one’s  eyes 
with  1  ”  Do  you  think  I  would  put  round  my  neck  for  an  hour 
the  collar  that  was  worn  by  any  of  the  fellows  who  allowed 
a  beast  like  Rogers  to  insult  them  to  their  faces,  as  that 
chartered  ruffian  used  to  do  in  the  best  society  ?  Poor 
country  mouse  that  I  am,  I  look  down  upon  the  whole  con¬ 
cern  with  scornful  rage,  except  when  I  laugh  at  it.  Do  you 
think  I  would  put  on  a  swallow-tail,  and  wear  your  yoke? 
No,  thank  you,  I  will  sooner  “  swing  on  a  gate  and  eat  fat 
bacon  all  day  long.”  I  do  not  like  your  fine  company. 
How  I  admire  Beranger,  keeping  himself  to  himselt,  and 
steadfastly  refusing  to  be  “  introduced.”  “  Dans  un  ^enier 
qu’on  est  bien  k  vingt  ans !  ”  yes,  and  at  any  age,  if  Lisette 
be  there,  I  mean  the  better  Lisette. 

But  this  does  not  imply  that  your  true  Ramshackle  is  at 
home  in  the  set  Bohemianism  of  your  Quartier  Latin  or 
any  other  rookery.  That  is  just  as  ofiiensive  in  its  way  as 


going  that  length  he  would  also  be  capable  of  laughing  at 
y^u  —  and  no  less  at  himself  —  and  yet  of  persisting, 
^ere  was  a  verse  of  a  hymn  familiar  to  me  in  my  very, 
very  old  days,  which  I  sadly  fear  was  written  by  one  of 
the  Wesleys,  and  which  ran  thus :  — 

”  Though  ease  and  plentv,  fruits  of  wealth, 

And  all  the  means  of  life  and  health, 

And  sweet  convenience  please  us, 

Without  a  house  above  my  head, 

Or  feathers  to  make  soft  my  bed. 

My  soul  could  ”  — 

Now,  would  any  sane  human  being  guess  what  was  coming  ? 
”  My  soul  could  get  along  somehow,  and  be  pretty  comfort¬ 
able  ”  —  is  that  it  ?  Ah  me  I  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It 
is  this  ridiculous  climax-turned-upside-down  :  — 

“  My  soul  could  —  rest  in  Jesus  t  ” 

Oh,  oh  1  how  that  line  used  to  make  me  fume  on  my  bed  by 
night  I  Good  God  —  said  my  thoughts  —  thou  Almighty 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  I  With  thy  thunder  in  our  ears 
and  thy  lightnings  in  our  eyes, —  with  battle-fields  red 
with  blood,  and  the  whole  creation  groaning  and  travailing 
in  pain  until  now,  —  shall  we,  in  a  psalm  of  so-called  praise, 
sung  straight  up  into  thy  dreadful  face,  —  shall  we  make  a 
fuss  about  our  lodgings  and  our  bolsters,  —  the  difiTerence 
between  a  flock  mattress  and  a  feather-bed ;  tell  thee,  thou 
Unspeakable  One,  that,  although  we  have  not  feathers  to 
our  beds  we  can  rest  in  the  Infinite  Word  ?  ”  Thou  art  the 
Kin»  of  Glory,  O  Christ;  thou  art  the  Everlasting  Son  of 
the  Father ;  thou  hast  taken  upon  thee  to  redeem  man ;  ” 
therefore  we  can  do  without  cushions  for  a  time.  Oh,  oh  I 
Thus  it  was  with  me,  in  days  when  I  held  some  opinions 
which  I  do  not  bold  now,  and  knew,  necessarily,  much  less 
of  this  weary  world,  and  all  that  is  to  be  said  for  different 
ways  of  putting  things,  and  especially  for  differences  of 
moral  dialect.  Let  all  this  be  considered,  and  handsomely. 
There  still  remains  much  excuse  —  surely  more  than  ex- 
cujje?  —  for  bursts  of  stoicism  in  these  days  —  in  all  days, 
truly,  but  especially  in  these.  One  reads,  without  surprise 
and  with  a  secret  pleasure,  that  there  was  a  certain  bare¬ 
ness,  or  even  sordidness,  about  the  appointments  of  Words¬ 
worth’s  home  ;  and  it  is  surely  hard  to  walk  open-e}  ed 
through  life  without  occasionally  exclaiming,  “  Off,  off", 
vile  trappings  I  we  are  sophisticated  I  ”  In  the  dead  silent 
midnight,  wncn  a  beloved  life  —  nay  when  an  unbeloved 
life  —  flickers  in  the  socket  under  our  eyes  —  in  the  dewy 
chill  of  the  “awful  rose  of  dawn”  —  how  paltry  do  the 
“  sophistications”  of  our  daily  life  appear  I  You  need  not 
trouble  yourself  to  draw  the  line  on  the  other  side,  —  to 
imagine  a  death-bed  in  a  bare  stone  wash-house,  or  a 
clo»les8  beggar  on  a  hill  top  at  winter  daybreak,  —  I  have 
thought  of  all  that,  and  it  is  no  doubt  as  miserable  to  have 
too  little  help  from  art  as  base  to  rely  too  much  upon  such 
help.  But  there  still  remains  plenty  of  room  for  the  ram¬ 
shackle  spirit ;  and  there  is  usually  sufficient  sense  of  humor 
in  a  ramshackle  mind  to  save  it  from  preposterousness.  It 
is  only  for  the  sake  of  the  women  that  some  would  desire 
luxury,  or  the  means  of  luxury  ;  you  cannot  help  wanting  to 
shield  a  beloved  wife  or  daughter  from  the  winds  of  heaven 
and  all  the  uglifying  chances  of  life.  But  even  here  there  are 
limits.  Baudelaire  never  looks  so  contemptible,  so  disgust¬ 
ing,  indeed,  as  when  be  prefers  the  curried  and  combed 
belle  of  the  capital  to  the  breezy,  inartificial  “yonge  wyf” 
of  Chaucer. 

The  question  of  sincerity  or  originality  remains.  To  be 
ramshackle  in  the  true  sense  is  simply  to  be  true.  Why 
should  every  man's  chairs,  and  tables,  and  coats,  and  collars, 
and  neckties,  be  of  the  same  pattern  as  his  neighbor’s  ?  If 
a  new  notion  in  such  matters  comes  quite  natural  to  any 
one,  why  shouldn’t  he  work  it  out  ?  “  Affectation,”  did 
you  say,  sir  ?  Pardon  me,  the  affectation  is  in  the  vain, 
lazy  imitating  of  the  crowd,  not  in  any  one's  originality. 
Till  some  one  does  what  is  not  natural  to  him,  he  is  not 
affected.  “  Originality  in  these  matters  looks  singular,  as 
if  you  wanted  to  attract  attention.”  Really  now  I  But 
what  is  that  to  me  ?  If  you  would  all  go  and  be  sincere. 
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the  “  good  form  ”  of  society.  I  protest  I  know  of  nothing  I  would  surely  enough  follow  them,  whatever  the  event 
more  conventional,  more  hollow,  more  intolerant,  more  in-  were.” 

lincrre,  than  Bohemianism,  so  called,  in  literature.  You  in-  |  Now  this  sort  of  thing  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  should  like 

different  to  poverty  V  Ah,  ah,  do  you  think  I  can’t  see  ;  to  hew  somebody  in  pieces  before  the  Lord,  as  Samuel 

throu''h  you,  gentleman  of  ^hciida?  You  despise  poverty  hewed  Agag.  And  I  believe  the  Lord  would  approve  the 
in  your  hearts.  Your  sort  of  ramshackle  is  only  a  conven-  |  action.  The  true  Ramshackle  says,  “  I  will  not  have  vour 

tion  that  you  use  partly  as  a  blind,  partly  as  a  coat  of  mail.  ^  society  at  the  cost  of  the  degradation  and  falsehood  there 

If  you  were  sincere,  you  would  wear  neither  the  mask  nor  j  is  in  all  this.”  Society  is  worth  nothing  except  in  propor- 
the  armor,  1  tion  to  the  sincerity  and  originality  of  the  individuids  com- 

I  have  scarcely  known  anything  more  marked  than  the  j  posing  it.  In  a  state  of  over- civilization,  sincerity  and 
inadual  growth  of  the  spirit  of  conventional  luxury  or  gen-  ;  originality  (by  which  last  is  meant  simply  what  must  flow 
teel  propriety  in  recent  literature,  —  especially  in  novels.  I  out  of  Naturalness)  will  be /orced  into  ramshackleness.  In 
Three  fourths  of  the  charm  of  some  of  the  most  successful  the  ramshackle  world,  there  may  be  the  happiness  and  se- 
Dovels  lies  in  their  pict-res  of  a  style  of  life  a  little  abwe  renity  that  come  of  truthfulness.  In  yours,  never,  or  only 
that  of  the  majority  of  their  readers.  There  are  plenty  of  by  rare  chances.  I  like  luxury  now  and  then  :  — 
pictures  of  the  life  of  the  poor,  as  matter  of  humor,  as  mat-  '  ..  malmsey  healing,  - 

ter  of  compassion,  by  way  of  foil,  or  as  matter  of  curiosity  ;  Pray  dip  your  whiskers  and  your  tail  in.” 

but  the  assumptions  of  most  novels  are  that  the  reader  is 

necessarilif  ”  in  society,”  and  utterly  above  all  hard-working  Yes,  for  a  change,  fairly  giving  and  taking,  so  that  there 
cares.  Your  young  fellow  his  his  club,  and  lunches  on  i  shall  be  no  favor  shown  and  no  obligation  incurred  on 
clear  turtle  soup,  cold  chicken  aux  champignonr,  and  St.  1  either  side.  But  it  must  all  come  naturally,  if  at  all ;  and 
Peray  or  Beaune,  with  a  cigar  worth  a  shilling  to  follow,  long  before 

Aud  when  we  come  to  the  private  life  even  of  the  virtuous  ^he  cat  comes  bouncing  on  the  floor,” 

young  curate  who  retires  into  so  called  simplicity  of  living 

with  nis  high-bred  wife,  I  can  only  say  that  their  idea  of  I  shall  exclaim,  — 

poverty  or  simplicity  of  living  is  not  mine.  Mine  would  «  Give  me  again  mv  hollow  tree, 

knock  them  both  out  of  wind  and  time,  and  make  the  nov-  My  crust  of  bread  and  liberty  !  ” 

elist's  fine  words  look  rather  silly.  Oh,  these  things  enrage  Timon  Fieldmouse. 

me  I  Why,  years  ago,  when  I  was  young  and  soft,  at  a 

time  when  I  was  forced  to  mend  with  paper  mv  own  one  ■  - 

pair  of  shoes  to  keep  my  feet  from  the  stones,  I  liave  been 

got  to  subscribe  to  help  a  “  scholar  in  distress,  —  poor  man,  JACQUES  OFFENBACH. 

—  such  a  dreadful  case ;  ”  and  I  found  out  afterwards,  that 

the  “  scholar”  could  ride  about  in  a  cab  and  wear  fine  kid  Seven-and-twenty  years  ago  a  young  man  might  be 

gloves.  Mean  dandy,  how  I  hated  him  !  By  poverty,  I  seen  daily  visiting  the  stage  door  of  the  Opera  Comique 

mean  that  of  such  a  life  as,  to  my  certain  knowledge  and  of  Paris,  with  a  roll  of  music  under  his  arm.  To  his  in- 

pcrsonal  ob-ervadon,  Mazzini  lived,  —  during  part  of  his  quiries  for  the  manager,  the  stern  doorkeeper  always  re¬ 

time,  1  hope  not  for  long.  That  is  what  I  call  poverty  1  plied,  “  M.  le  Directeur  n’y  est  pas.”  Tne  young  man. 
We  will  not  talk  much  of  the  ramshackle  tendency  to  ;  undaunted,  still  repeated  his  visits,  meeting  invariably  with 
find  friends  in  Alsatia.  The  most  beloved  of  English  hu-  the  same  reply.  For  no  less  than  eight  years  this  went  on. 

morists  said  that  his  intimates  had  always  been  “  a  ragged  The  same  inquiry  was  almost  daily  made,  and  the  same 

regiment.”  George  Sand,  speaking  for  herself  through  the  uncompromising  answer  returned.  At  last  the  composer 

mouth  of  one  of  her  characters,  says  (I  quote  at  random),  1  was  determined  to  obtain  a  hearing.  A  concert  was  given 
C’est  parmi  les  pauvres  diables  que  j’ai  toujours  trouve  I  at  the  Salle  Herz,  at  which  the  famous  singers,  Roger, 
mes  amis.”  'That  is  good, —  pauvres  diables  is  good,  —  to  Herman,  Ldon,  and  Madame  Ugalde  were  announced  to 

parody  Polonius.  I  fear  the  true  Ramshackle  does  not  like  execute  some  compositions  by  Jacques  Offenbach.  'The 

successful  people  of  the  world.  For  myself,  I  dislike  a  fel-  concert  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  little  operetta  entitled 

low  with  any  sort  of  ji/osi  upon  him,  —  moral,  religious,  in-  “  Le  Tresor  de  Mathurin,”  a  work  which  later  on  was 

tellectual,  or  other.  I  cannot  —  except  by  keeping  silence,  included  in  the  repertoire  of  the  Bouffes  Parisiens  as  “  Le 

or  shunning  him  —  resist  the  temptation  to  snub  a  million-  Manage  aux  Lanternes.”  The  concert  soon  produced  the 

naire;  as  for  moral  or  social  gloss,  the  following  sentences  desired  result.  M.  Perrin,  then  director  of  the  Opdra 

from  a  recent  story  will  serve  my  purpose  for  a  concluding  Comique,  sent  Offenbach  a  libretto  by  St.  Georges,  bearing 

turn.  The  hero  of  the  story  is  supposed  to  have  got  into  the  title  of  “  Blanche.”  The  opera  was  composed,  but  has, 

some  discredit,  and  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  novelist  we  believe,  never  been  performed,  and  the  career  of  the 

goes  on  about  his  and  his  wile’s  position  in  “  society  :  ”  —  future  prophet  of  Opdra  Bouffe  was  assured. 

“  The  Leylands’  {losition  had  been  somewhat  peculiar.  Offenbach  was  born  at  Cologne  on  the  21st  of  June, 
Almost  alone  among  the  city  people — the  higher  clerical  1819,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  nearly  three  years 

dignitaries  scarcely  coming  under  that  category  —  they  later.  For  two  years  (1833  and  1834)  he  was  a  pupil  of 

had  been  freely  admitted  as  of  the  ‘county  set.’  The  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  In  1 84 7  he  was  appointed  leader 

Homfrays  and,  (lerhaps,  the  Rogersons,  just  one  here  and  of  the  band  at  the  'I'hdatre  Franijais  in  succession  to  Bar- 
4ere,  enjoyed  the  privilege  with  them ;  but  still  very  few  bereau,  famous  Imth  as  a  learned  writer  and  as  a  chef 
in  number  were  the  favored  ones.  And  now  it  seemed  that  d'orchestre,  and  about  the  same  time  began  to  be  known 
by  this  the-outer  measure  of  Leyland’s  lapse  was  to  be  as  a  composer.  His  first  works  were  settings  of  the  well- 
decreed.  .  .  .  known  fables  of  La  Fontaine,  such  as  “  La  Cigale  et  la 

”  Ley  land  s  name  was  on  the  hooks  of  the  very  exclusive  Fourmi,”  “  \j&  Corheau,”  “  Le  Savetier,”  and  “  Le  ^t.” 

County  Club ;  and,  at  quite  the  first  of  his  return,  there  In  these  early  compositions  he  showed  himself  possessed 

went  about  a  steady  report  that  a  general  meeting  of  the  of  a  pleasant  vein  of  melwly  and  a  respectable  show  of 

club  was  to  be  called  to  consider  the  propriety  of  removing  ,  harmony.  At  the  same  time  he  became  known  as  a  vir- 

it  therefrom.  .  .  .  Leyland  would  long  ago  have  volun-  tunso  on  the  violoncello,  an  instrument  for  which  he  still 
tarily  withdrawn  his  name,  had  not  Mr.  Rogerson,  Mr.  |  retains  an  ardent  affection,  ami  of  which  he  makes  good 
Hulyard,  and  other  friends  of  his,  laid  it  on  him  not  to  do  use  in  his  scores. 

«o  unless  the  choice  came  to  be  only  between  that  and  act-  To  Offenbach’s  engagement  at  the  Thdfitre  Fran9ai8  we 
m1  expulsion.  .  .  .  This  was  the  state  of  affairs;  the  owe  those  delightful  works  which  have  made  his  name 
Rogersons,  Hulyards  —  the  city,  in  short — might  be  de-  popular  throughout  Europe.  ’The  classical  dramas  of  the 
wnded  on  not  to  further  visit  I.eyland’s  offence  on  his  stately  French  school,  the  tragedies  of  Racine  and  Cor- 

head  but  the  greater  county  people  were  slow  to  give  neille,  representing  as  they  did  the  solemn  events  of 

any  sign,  and  the  Banbrooks  and  others  of  that  stamp  i  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity,  made  more  stately  and  solemn 


JACQUES  OFFENBACH. 

Seven-and-twenty  years  ago  a  young  man  might  be 
seen  daily  visiting  the  stage  door  of  the  Opera  Comi(]|ue 
of  Paris,  with  a  roll  of  music  under  his  arm.  To  his  in¬ 
quiries  for  the  manager,  the  stern  doorkeeper  always  re¬ 
plied,  “  M.  le  Directeur  n’y  est  pas.”  Tne  young  man, 
undaunted,  still  repeated  his  visits,  meeting  invariably  with 
the  same  reply.  For  no  less  than  eight  years  this  went  on. 
The  same  inquiry  was  almost  daily  made,  and  the  same 
uncompromising  answer  returned.  At  last  the  composer 
was  determined  to  obtain  a  hearing.  A  concert  was  given 
at  the  Salle  Herz,  at  which  the  famous  singers,  Roger, 
Herman,  Ldon,  and  Madame  Ugalde  were  announced  to 
execute  some  compositions  hy  Jacques  Offenbach.  'The 
concert  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  little  operetta  entitled 
“  Le  Tresor  de  Mathurin,”  a  work  which  later  on  was 
included  in  the  repertoire  of  the  Bouffes  Parisiens  as  “  Le 
Manage  aux  Lanternes.”  The  concert  soon  produced  the 
desired  result.  M.  Perrin,  then  director  of  the  Opdra 


the  title  of  “  Blanche.”  'The  opera  was  composed,  but  has, 
we  believe,  never  been  performed,  and  the  career  of  the 
future  prophet  of  Opdra  Bouffe  was  assured. 

Offenbach  was  born  at  Cologne  on  the  21st  of  June, 
1819,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  nearly  three  years 
later.  For  two  years  (1833  and  1834)  he  was  a  pupil  of 
the  Paris  Conservatoire.  In  1847  he  was  appointed  leader 
of  the  band  at  the  'ThdAtre  Frani^ais  in  succession  to  Bar- 
bereau,  famous  Imth  as  a  learned  writer  and  as  a  chef 
d’orchestre,  and  about  the  same  time  began  to  be  known 
as  a  composer.  His  first  works  were  settings  of  the  well- 
known  fables  of  La  Fontaine,  such  as  “  La  Cigale  et  la 
Fourmi,”  “  Corheau,”  “  Le  Savetier,”  and  “  Le  Rat.” 
In  these  early  compositions  he  showed  himself  possessed 
of  a  pleasant  vein  of  melwly  and  a  respectable  show  of 
harmony.  At  the  same  time  he  became  known  as  a  vir¬ 
tuoso  on  the  violoncello,  an  instrument  for  which  he  still 
retains  an  ardent  affection,  and  of  which  he  makes  good 
use  in  his  scores. 

To  Gffenbach’s  engagement  at  the  Th^fitre  Fran9ai8  we 
owe  those  delightful  works  which  have  made  his  name 
popular  throughout  Europe.  'The  classical  dramas  of  the 
stately  French  school,  the  tragedies  of  Racine  and  Cor¬ 
neille,  representing  ns  they  did  the  solemn  events  of 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquity,  made  more  stately  and  solemn 
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still  through  the  severe  interpretation  of  the  performers, 
wearied  the  soul  of  the  composer,  who  felt  the  burden  of 
conducting  and  occasionally  composing  the  appropriate 
music.  His  own  inclinations  were  towards  a  much  lighter 
school  of  art,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  he  made  earnest  and 
constant  endeavor  to  obtain  a  hearing  as  a  composer  of 
those  light  musical  farces  which  serve  as  a  lever  du  rideau 
at  all  French  Opera  houses.  Had  he  been  successful 
earlier  in  his  career,  he  would  probably  have  become  a 
composer  of  the  type  of  Aimde  Maillart,  or  Ambroise 
Thomas.  But  the  strong  reaction  in  his  mind  against  the 
spirit  of  classicalism,  of  which  he  had  had  such  long  and 
t^ious  experience,  engendered  in  him  that  peculiar  state 
of  feeling  which  resulted  in  the  composition  of  those  famous 
protests  against  classical  opera,  “  Orpbde  aux  Enfers  ”  and 
“  La  Belle  Hdl6ne.” 

In  1855  he  became  director  of  the  little  theatre  of  the 
BouiTes  Parisiens,  where  his  earlier  works,  “  Les  deux 
Aveugles,”  “  Bataclan,”  and  “  Tromb-al  cazar,”  were  pro¬ 
duced,  and  he  shortly  afterwards  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Meilhac  and  HaUvy,  then  rapidly  rising  as  dramatists,  but 
destined  to  accelerate  the  march  of  their  fame  by  the  joint 
plays  to  which  Offenbach’s  music  assisted  to  lend  life  and 
popularity.  The  spirit  in  which  the  trio  went  to  work  was 
much  the  same  as  that  which  actuated  Planchd  in  England. 
The  experiment  was  tried  of  treating  the  gods  and  heroes 
of  old  in  the  style  of  modern  farce,  of  dethroning  them 
from  their  sacred  pedestals,  and  representing  them  as  ordi¬ 
nary  beings.  Thus  in  “  Orphde,”  the  mythical  harper, 
Orpheus,  is  transformed  into  a  violinist  who  wearies  his 
wife  by  constant  practising;  in  “La  Belle  Hdicne,”  the 
injured  husband,  Menelaus,  is  represented  as  a  jealous, 
sulky  bore,  and  Helen,  herself,  is  treated  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  a  runaway  wife  of  our  own  times.  The 
music  which  Offenbach  wrote  was  fully  in  keeping  with 
this  idea.  It  differs  very  little  from  that  of  comic  opera, 
except  in  being  less  labored  and  pretentious.  Some  of 
his  melodies,  especially  those  of  a  pastoral  character,  are 
graceful  and  individualized  enough  to  have  been  signed  by 
Auber.  But  when  the  ancient  heroes  appear,  instead  of 
solemn  music  and  stately  marches,  one  bears  light  polkas 
and  frivolous  waltzes,  through  which  breaks  an  occasional 
fragment  of  pure  classical  writing.  The  procession  of  the 
Kings  of  Greece  in  “  La  Belle  Helfene  ”  is  an  admirable 
specimen  of  the  way  in  which  Oflenbach  treated  such 
subjects. 

'I'he  earliest  of  the  famous  series  was  “  Orphde  aux 
Enfers,”  which  on  its  6rst  production  enjoyed  a  run  of 
more  than  three  hundred  consecutive  nights,  and  which, 
for  brightness  of  melody  and  cleverness  of  writing,  will 
always  remain  one  of  his  best  works.  Passing  over  “  Le 
Chanson  .de  Fortunio”  (produced  January,  1861),  “  Le 
Pont  des  Soupirs  ”  (March  in  the  same  year),  and  “  Un 
Roman  Comique,”  the  libretto  of  which,  and  the  music  of 
“  Les  Voyages  de  Dunanan,”  formed  the  basis  of  the  pas¬ 
ticcio  of  “  The  Bohemians,”  we  come  to,  perhaps,  the  most 
universally  popular  of  all  Offenbach’s  works,  “  La  Belle 
Hdlfene,”  which  was  produced  at  the  Varidtds  on  the  17th 
of  December,  1864.  In  this,  Mme.  Schneider,  before  then 
known  as  an  actress  of  comparatively  small  parts  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  first  came  into  public  notice.  Her  success, 
and  that  of  the  piece,  were  immense.  Mme.  Schneider 
fully  entered  into  the  author’s  conception  of  Helen,  and, 
though  prudish  critics  might  object  that  the  Spartan  Queen 
was,  after  all,  not  a  Parisian  cocolte,  and  raised  the  cry  of 
sacrilege,  the  public  flocked  to  the  theatre.  “  La  Belle 
Hdlfene”  was  succeeded  in  1866,  at  the  same  house,  by 
“  Barbe  Bleue,”  which,  in  spite  of  its  clever  writing,  suf¬ 
fered  by  the  unavoidable  comparison  with  its  brilliant 
predecessor. 

But  in  the  next  year,  the  year  of  the  great  Exhibition, 
Offenbach  took  his  revenge  by  the  production  of  the  famous 
“  Grande  Duebesse  de  Gerolstein,”  an  opera  which  has  the 
credit  of  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  Spanish  troubles,  by 
actually  driving  Queen  Isabella  from  the  throne.  The 
petty  German  Court,  with  its  miniature  army,  its  one  gen¬ 
eral,  its  intriguing  statesmen,  and  its  fickle  and  coquettish 
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sovereign,  was  a  travesty  of  the  daily  life  of  the  Court  of 
Spain,  just  as  “La  Belle  Hdl^ne”  was  a  travesty  of  the 
daily  life  of  the  Court  of  Sparta.  All  the  world  was  as¬ 
sembled  at  Paris  in  1867,  every  one  went  to  see  Schneider 
and  hear  Oflfenbach,  and  the  droits  d'auleur  for  that  one 
year  alone  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  240,000  francs. 
The  music  of  the  “  Grande  Duebesse  ”  rapidly  ran  all  over 
Europe,  the  opera  itself  was  performed  at  one  time  in  three- 
and-twenty  theatres  of  France  alone,  and  selections  and 
arrangements  were  heard  everywhere,  while  the  names  of 
Dupuis,  Schneider,  Kopp,  and  Grenier  became  household 
words. 

Since  this  success  Offenbach’s  pen  has  been  more  prolific 
than  ever.  In  1868  was  produced  “La  Perichole,”  a  Bra¬ 
zilian  story,  in  which  Mme.  Schneider,  as  the  wandering 
dancing  girl,  a  character  said  to  be  meant  for  Lola  Montez, 
failed  to  rival  her  performance  of  the  Grand  Duchess. 

“  La  Princesse  de  Trebizonde,”  produced  at  Baden  in  July, 
1869,  was  followed  on  the  10th  of  December  in  the  same 
year  by  “  Les  Brigands,”  a  work  written  more  in  the  style 
of  comic  opera  than  of  opera  bouffe,  and  belonging  to  M. 
Offenbach’s  more  serious  manner.  “  Le  Roi  Carotte,”  a 
wild  political  satire  written  by  M.  Sardou,  was  produced  in 
1872,  but  the  music  is  not  among  the  composer’s  happiest 
efforts.  “  Les  Braconniers,”  his  most  recent  work,  was 
comparatively  unsuccessful.  “  La  Vie  Parisienne,”  written 
for  the  Palais  Royal  theatre,  and  revived  a  few  weeks  ago 
at  the  Varidtes,  on  the  other  hand  contains  many  of  Offen¬ 
bach’s  best  and  brightest  ideas,  and  the  music,  though  it  is 
sometimes  fantastic  and  extravagant,  is  admirably  suited  to 
the  wild  farce  of  the  piece. 

M.  Offenbach  is  now  director  of  the  Gaitd  at  Paris,  and 
the  events  of  his  management  have  already  been  mentioned 
in  our  pages.  He  received  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  1861.  As  a  composer  be  is  almost  sui  generis. 
His  writing  is  invariably  correct  and  musicianlike,  and  his 
orchestration  is  effective  and  brilliant  His  fame  will  rest 
principally  on  those  works  in  which,  in  conjunction  with 
Meilhac  and  Haldvy,  he  introduced  so  delightfully  the  mod¬ 
ern  spirit  of  humor  and  sense  of  the  ridiculous  into  the  old 
classical  school  of  pomposity  and  pretence.  His  operas 
written  for  the  Opera  Comique  (“  Barcouf,”  “  Robinson 
Crusoe,”  and  “  Vert-vert,”)  failed,  on  account  of  a  certain 
flimsiness  of  construction,  to  gain  the  approval  of  an  audi¬ 
ence  which  delights  in  “Les  Dragons  de  Villars”  and 
“  Le  Caid  ;  ”  and  he  is  at  his  best  in  classical  oprira  bouffe, 
or  the  little  musical  farces  of  the  “  Boufl'es  Parisiens.”  As 
a  composer  he  was  for  a  long  time  in  his  own  line  unap¬ 
proached;  but  dangerous  rivals,  —  M.  Delibes,  M.  Lecocq, 
M.  Vasseur,  and  M.  Hervd  —  have  arisen  to  dispute  his 
preeminence.  However,  his  personal  popularity  is  still 
undiminii-hed,  and  a  new  anecdote  of  Offenbach  is  always 
eagerly  welcomed  by  the  Parisian  public.  His  appearance 
is  better  known  than  that  of  many  authors,  and  most  states¬ 
men  ;  and  his  aquiline  nose,  his  thin  face,  and  Hebraic 
features,  and  the  double  eyeglass,  through  which  he  is 
said  to  cast  the  jettalura  on  those  who  offend  him,  are 
to  be  seen  in  every  photographer’s  window  in  London 
and  Paris. 

Offenlrach  is  in  many  respects  the  typical  composer  of 
modern  France,  as  he  is  undoubtedly  the  most  popular. 
The  lightness  of  his  music  typifies  the  proverbial  gay  care¬ 
lessness  of  the  true  Frenchman.  The  audacity  with  which 
he  has  parodied  and  burlesqued  the  standard  classical 
dramas,  and  the  traditionally  conventional  forms  of  classi¬ 
cal  music,  finds  its  parallel  in  the  spirit  which  derides  all 
constitutional  precedent,  and  steadily  opposes  systema¬ 
tized  government;  and  the  feeling  of  repulsion  which  ^ad- 
ually  transformed  the  staid  conductor  of  the  Thdiitre  Fran- 
9ais  into  the  rollicking  composer  of  “  Orphde  aux  Enfers  ” 
is  now  working  in  the  state  of  political  feeling  in  France. 
And  it  must  in  all  fairness  be  added,  that  in  the  perse¬ 
verance  under  difficulties  and  the  steady  resolution  with 
which  Oeflfnbach  gradually  made  his  name  famous  may 
be  seen  an  emblem  of  the  constancy  under  disaster, 
and  the  wonderful  recuperative  power  of  his  adopted 
country. 
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A  GOSSIP  ABOUT  NAMES. 

Rkadkrh  of  “  The  Book  of  Days  ”  will  remember,  in  the 
first  volume,  a  collection  of  little  verses  brought  together 
as  illustrations  of  “  Rythmical  Puns  on  Names.”  Such  a 
subject,  to  a  diligent  searcher,  would  prove  almost  as  end¬ 
less  as  the  kindred  one  of  epitaphs.  A  few  more  speci¬ 
mens  gathered  since  the  publication  of  the  above,  have 
been  selected  for  insertion  in  these  pages,  together  with 
other  fantastic  exemplifications  of  the  fertile  theme  of  no¬ 
menclature.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  hopeless  to  be  able  to  set 
down  anything  on  such  a  matter  which  shall  be  quite  new 
to  all  readers;  still,  one  frequently  falls  into  companies  in 
which  the  very  hest,  and  even  the  very  oldest  of  such 
things  are  unknown,  and  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that 
to  some  of  our  readers  many  of  these  will  yet  be  new. 

On  Lord  Rockingham’s  becoming  minister  during  our 
disputes  with  America,  a  declaratory  bill  being  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  judged  to  be  too 
tame  a  measure  by  the  adverse  party,  the  following  distich 
appeared  in  the  papers :  — 

you  had  better  declare,  which  you  may  without  shocking  ’em, 
That  the  nation’s  asleep,  and  the  minister  Rucking  ’em. 

An  old  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Gould,  having  married 
a  very  young  wife,  wrote  a  poetical  epistle  to  a  friend  to 
inform  him  of  it,  and  concluded  it  thus :  — 

So  you  see,  my  dear  sir,  though  I’m  eighty  years  old, 

A  girl  of  eighteen  is  in  love  with  old  Gould. 

To  which  his  friend  replied  :  — 

A  girl  of  eighteen  may  love  Gould,  it  is  true ; 

But  believp  me,  dear  sir,  it  is  Gold  without  U  ! 

Punning  upon  names  in  epitaphs  has  been  common 
enough.  Here  are  three  specimens ;  one  on  the  Earl  of 
Kildare :  — 

Who  killed  Kildare  1  Who  dared  Kildare  to  kill  1 

Death  killed  Kildare,  who  dares  kill  whom  he  will. 

On  John  Penny :  — 

Reader  !  of  cash,  if  thou’rt  in  want  of  any. 

Dig  four  feet  deep,  and  thou  shalt  find  a  penny. 

fhe  celebrated  Ur.  Parr  attended  for  a  short  time  upon 
Queen  Caroline,  to  read  prayers,  etc.  His  place  was  after¬ 
wards  supplied  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Fellowes. 
L|ion  which  the  following  epigram  was  written :  — 

There’s  a  difference  between 
Dr.  Parr  and  the  Queen  ; 

For  the  reason  you  need  not  go  far ; 

The  doctor  is  jealous 
Of  certain  little  Fellowes, 

Whom  the  Queen  thinks  much  above  Par. 

On  being  told  that  Bishop  Goodenough  was  appointed 
to  |)reach  before  the  House  of  Ixords,  a  wag  wrote : — 

’Tis  well  enough  that  Goodenough 
Before  the  Lords  should  preach  ; 

For  sure  enough  they’re  bad  enough  | 

He  undertakes  to  teach. 

When  the  above  most  respectable  prelate  was  made  a 
bishop,  a  certain  dignitary,  whom  the  public  had  expected 
would  get  the  appointment,  being  asked  by  a  friend  how  1 
he  came  not  to  bo  the  new  bisliop,  replied :  “  Because  I 
was  not  Goodenough.”  'I'his  pun  is  perfect  in  its  way.  i 

We^  have  somewhere  met  with  the  following,  which  is 
more  in  the  style  of  word- twisting  of  our  mo<lern  burlesque  I 
writers.  It  is  on  the  bankruptcy  of  a  person  of  the  name  j 
of  Homer :  — 

That  Homer  should  n  bankrupt  be,  j 

Is  not  so  very  Odil  D’-ye  See,  I 

If  it  be  tnie,  as  I’m  instructed. 

So  Ill-he-had  his  hooks  conducted.  I 


'The  pulpit  has  been  not  seldom  occupied  by  confirmed 
punste  rs.  The  following  cases  may  be  cited  without  offence 
:  as  instances  of  name  punning.  At  Bedford  election  once, 
Mr.  Whitebread  and  Mr.  Howard  were  opposed  by  a  Mr. 
Sparrow.  The  clergyman,  a  warm  supporter  of  the  former 
I  party,  during  the  heat  of  the  election,  on  Sunday  morning 
I  took  for  his  text :  “  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  far- 
!  thing?”  in  order  to  draw  from  it  this  encouragement  to 
j  his  ftiends :  “  Fear  ye  not,  therefore ;  ye  are  of  more  value 
I  than  many  sparrows.” 

!  A  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Friend,  who  had  got  posses- 
1  sion  of  a  living  in  a  way  that  rendered  it  doubtful  whether 
I  it  might  not  be  regarded  as  a  simoniacal  contract,  was  im- 
I  prudent  enough  to  ask  a  neighboring  clerp^man  to  preach 
for  him  on  the  day  he  was  to'read  himself  in,  as  it  is  called. 

I  This  clergyman,  who  remonstrated  with  him  in  the  course 
I  of  the  negotiation,  being  humorously  inclined,  to  the  great 
consternation  of  the  new  incumbent,  sitting  in  the  desk 
below  him,  chose  for  his  text:  “  Friend,  how  earnest  thou 
in  hither  ?  ” 

The  story  of  Dr.  Mountain  and  the  witty  Charles  H.  is 
strongly  characteristic  of  the  times,  and  very  applicable  to 
our  subject.  A  bishopric  being  vacant,  Charles  happened 
to  ask  his  chaplain,  Dr.  Mountain,  whom  he  should  appoint. 
“  Why,  sire.”  says  the  latter,  “  if  your  Majesty  had  but 
faith,  I  would  tell  you  whom.”  “  How  so,”  said  the  king, 
“  if  I  had  but  faith  ?  ”  “  Why,  in  that  case,”  said  the  doc¬ 
tor,  ‘  your  Majesty  might  say  to  this  mountain.  Be  thou  re¬ 
moved  into  the  sea.” 

James  the  First  of  England  and  Sixth  of  Scotland  was, 
as  every  one  knows,  not  remarkable  for  vigor  and  steadi¬ 
ness.  Having  heard  of  a  famous  preacher  who  was  very 
w’tty  in  his  sermons,  and  peculiarly  so  in  his  choice  of 
texts,  he  ordered  this  clergyman  to  preach  before  him. 
With  all  suitable  gravity,  the  learned  divine  gave  out  his 
text  in  the  following  words  :  “James,  first  and  sixth,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  verse,  ‘  He  that  wavereth  is  like  a  wave 
of  the  sea  driven  by  the  wind  and  tossed.’  ” 

The  Cavaliers,  during  the  Protectorate,  were  accus¬ 
tomed  in  their  libations  to  put  a  crumb  of  bread  into  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  before  they  drank  it,  say :  “  God  send 
j  this  Crumb-well  down.” 

I  Southey,  in  his  “  Life  of  Wesley,”  cites  a  passage  from 
!  Fuller’s  “  Grave  Thoughts,”  which  shows  that  even  the  most 
solemn  occasions  and  subjects  cannot  always  exclude  this 
punning  propensity.  “  When  worthy  Master  Hern,  famous 
for  his  living,  preaching,  and  writing,  lay  on  his  deathbed 
(rich  only  in  goodness  and  children),  his  wifif  made  such 
womanish  lamentations,  what  should  become  of  her  little 
ones  ?  Peace !  sweet-heart,  said  he  ;  that  God  who  feed- 
I  eth  the  ravens  will  not  starve  the  herns ;  a  speech  censured 
j  as  liaht  by  some,  observed  by  others  as  prophetical ;  as  in¬ 
deed  it  came  to  pass  that  they  were  all  well  disposed  of.” 

“  'The  trivial  prophecy  which  I  heard,”  writes  Lord 
Bacon,  “  when  I  was  a  child,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  was  in 
'  the  flower  of  her  years,  was  :  — 

When  llempe  is  spun, 

England’s  done ; 

whereby  it  was  generally  conceived  that  after  the  princes 
had  reigned  which  had  the  principal  letters  of  that  word 
Hempe  (which  were  Henry,  Edward,  Mary,  Philip,  and 
Elizabeth),  England  should  come  to  utter  confusion; 
which,  thanks  be  to  God,  is  verified  in  the  change  of  the 
name ;  for  that  the  king’s  style  is  now  no  more  of  England, 
but  of  Britain.” 

Though  not  perhaps  to  be  reckoned  amongst  puns,  yet 
the  names  of  things  as  well  as  persons  are  liable  to  very 
odd  perversion.  On  this  account,  many  years  ago,  an 
anonymous  writer  declared  his  objection  to  our  gold  coin, 
the  sovereign.  “  We  need  be  careful,”  says  he,  “  of  not 
incurring  the  charge  of  high  treason,  by  our  common  ex¬ 
pressions  concerning  it.  How  strangely  the  following  must 
sound  to  any  loyal  ear :  ‘  I  have  got  a  dreadfully  bad  sov¬ 
ereign’ —  ‘I  wish  I  could  change  my  sovereign”  —  ‘I 
am  sure  fhe  sovereign  1  have  got  is  not  worth  twenty  shil¬ 
lings.”  And  how  many  of  her  Majesty’s  most  devoted 
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subjects,  it  they  were  to  speak  their  minds  freely,  must 
cordially  and  daily  wish  to  have  more  sovereigns  than  one. 
And  to  console  the  friends  of  monarchy,  we  may  be  just  as 
certain  that  every  person  in  her  Majesty’s  dominions  would 
rather  have  one  than  none.” 

About  fifty  years  ago,  an  ingenious  writer  contributed 
several  stanzas  to  a  magazine  with  an  object  thus  expressed 
at  the  conclusion  of  them  :  — 

Now,  I  hope  you’ll  acknowledge  I’ve  made  it  quite  clear 
That  surnames  ever  go  by  contraries. 

The  line  of  argument  he  adopts  to  support  his  somewhat 
fanciful  theory  will  Ite  sufficiently  laid  bare  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  specimen  :  — 

Mr.  Barker’s  as  mute  as  a  fish  in  the  sea ; 

Mr.  Miles  never  moves  on  a  journey  ; 

Mr.  Gotobcd  sits  up  till  half  after  three ; 

Mr.  Makepeace  was  bred  an  attorney  ; 

Mr.  Gardner  can’t  tell  a  flower  from  a  root ; 

Mr.  Wilde  with  timidity  draws  back  ; 

Mr.  Ryder  performs  all  his  journeys  on  foot ; 

Mr. ‘Foote  all  his  journeys  on  horseback. 

To  the  student  of  nomenclature,  the  following  medley, 
condensed  from  an  article  which  appeared  in  a  weekly 
paper  fully  forty  years  back,  will  be  acceptable :  — 

Put  away  chronology  —  “  a  fig  for  your -dates,”  as  a  pun¬ 
ster  would  say  —  and  see  what  a  pretty  confusion  the  world 
would  be  in  about  the  heroes  and  sages  of  antiquity,  by  a 
reference  to  the  door-plates  in  the  metropolis  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  I  For  instance,  Homer  is  a  coal-merchant  at  Wd- 
dington ;  Cesar,  a  grocer  and  tea-dealer  in  Cripple-gate ; 
Alexander  makes  trumpets  near  Leadenhall ;  Regulus  is  a 
toyman  in  Newport  Street,  Long  Acre ;  Nero  keeps  a  hotel 
at  the  west  end  of  the  town ;  and  Cato  the  Elder  makes 
meat-safes  and  wire-cages  on  Holborn  Hill;  Mars  is  a 
leather-dresser  in  Snowfields  ;  and  Bacchus  is  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  decanters  and  wine-glasses  in  Thames  Street; 
Thomas  k  Becket  is  an  attorney  in  Bond  Street ;  the  Ad¬ 
mirable  Crichton  is  physician  to  the  Emperor  of  All  the 
Russias. 

In  searching  after  the  characters  immortalized  by  the 
Bard  of  Avon,  one  would  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find  the 
blind  I..ear  an  optician  in  Fetter  Lane,  while  Edgar  sells 
ale  in  Fenchurch  Street;  Macbeth  and  his  wife  are  set  up 
in  a  fruit  stall  in  Vinegar  Yard,  Drury  Lane ;  the  melan- 
c’a.^Iy  Jacques  is  established  as  an  apothecary  in  Warwick  j 
Street,  Gloldep  Square ;  Angelo  is  celebrated  as  a  fencing-  | 
master  in  the  Albany ;  Romeo,  having  been  promoted  to  a 
captaincy,  is  beating  up  for  volunteers  in  the  cause  of  lib¬ 
erty  ;  Paris  is  in  full  piactice  as  a  popular  physician.  Ot¬ 
way  is  major-general  in  the  army;  Milton  breaks  in  horses 
in  Piccadilly;  Rowe  and  Waller  are  in  partnership  as  sta¬ 
tioners  in  Fleet  Street ;  and  Isaac  Newton  flourishing  as 
a  linen-draper  in  Leicester  Square.  Alexander  Pope,  made 
straight  and  fattened  up,  acts  tragedy  at  Drury  Lane; 
Addison  sells  globes  in  Regent  Street;  Richardson  and 
Swift  keep  lottery-offices  in  the  City ;  Congreve’s  pieces 
(which  continue  to  go  ofi"  remarkably  well)  are  cannon,  not 
comedies;  and  Farquhar,  instead  of  a  poor  author,  is  a 
rich  banker  in  St.  James’  Street.  Gay,  “  in  wit  a  man, 
simplicity  a  child,”  makes  dolls  in  Goswell  Street ;  Cowley 
is  a  blacksmith ;  Phillips  is  poetical  only  in  his  prose ; 
Prior  till  veiy  lately  was  an  ensign  of  the  twelfth  regiment 
of  foot ;  Collins,  instead  of  odes,  makes  glass  chandeliers ; 
Butler  grinds  Greek  at  Harrow ;  and  Cowper  may  be  seen 
writing  his  Task  at  the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords  any 
day  during  the  sitting  of  parliament. 


HENRY  FOTHERGILL  CHORLEY.i 

Mr.  Chorlry’s  vocation  was  that  of  a  journalist  and 
critic,  and  his  memoir  is  not  without  a  considerable  share 
of  what  may  be  termed  professional  interest.  Music  was 
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his  passion,  but  circumstances  forced  him  to  expend  his 
energies  in  a  variety  of  directions,  and  his  connection  with 
the  Athenaxim,  which  appears  from  first  to  last  to  have  been 
a  pleasant  one,  brought  him  quite  as  much  into  the  world 
of  letters  as  into  that  of  music  and  the  drama.  Mr.  Chorley 
was  an  honest  and  for  the  most  part  a  competent  critic,  in 
a  style  of  criticism  a  little  out  of  fashion  in  the  present  day. 
He  was  an  effusive  writer  of  occasional  verses,  and  as  a 
writer  of  words  for  music  he  was  “  of  all  Englishmen  of  his 
time  the  most  sought  after.”  He  published  a  memoir  of 
I  Mrs.  Hemans.  less  interesting,  to  our  thinking,  than  that 
I  written  by  her  sister :  certain  volumes  of  tales  and  sketches, 

I  now  forgotten ;  two  or  three  three-volume  novels,  also  for¬ 
gotten,  one  of  which  was  warmly  pr.aise<l  by  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens,  who  “  cried  over  it  heartily ;  ”  a  few  unsuccessful 
dramas,  as  well  as  one  that  enjoyed  a  brief  life  upon  the 
stage  ;  a  book  entitled  “Music  and  Manners  in  France  and 
North  Germany,”  compiled,  says  his  biographer,  “  with  a 
haste  of  which  the  tokens  are  only  too  evident  in  its 
pages ;  ”  and  “  Thirty  Years’  Musical  Recollections,”  also 
marked  in  Mr.  Hewlett’s  judgment  by  an  unusual  slovenli¬ 
ness  of  style.  As  a  musical  critic,  Mr.  Chorley  won  a 
higher  position  than  in  any  other  department  of  his  multi¬ 
farious  labors.  With  many  distinguished  musicians  he  was 
I  on  terms  of  friendship,  notably  with  Mendelssohn,  the  great- 
I  est  of  them  all,  and  in  later  life  “  his  judgment  seems  to 
have  been  accepted  by  the  first  musicians  of  England  and 
the  Continent  as  that  of  a  thoroughly  competent  authority, 
and  listened  to  by  amateurs,  except  in  a  limited  circle, 
with  more  deference  than  that  of  any  other  contemporary 
critic.  In  many  houses  it  has  been  said  the  Athenceum  was 
1  habitually  read  solely  for  the  sake  of  its  musical  column.” 

!  Mr.  Hewlett,  however,  does  not  stale  that  Mr.  Chorley  has 
'  left  any  contribution  to  musical  criticism  that  is  of  perma- 
:  nent  value,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  neither  as  novelist, 

I  dramatist,  nor  poet  has  he  produced  any  work  that  will 
keep  its  place  in  literature.  Why,  then,  it  may  be  asketl, 
is  it  deemed  needful  to  publish  his  biography  The  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  memoir  is  far  from  obvious,  but  its  interest  for 
a  certain  section  of  the  public  is  undeniable.  Mr.  Chorley 
was  not  in  any  sense  great  as  a  man  of  letters,  but  he  was 
sympathetic  and  enthusiastic,  and  had  the  rare  art  —  sn 
art  rare  at  all  times,  and  especially  so  in  an  independent 
and  fearless  critic  —  of  making  friends.  His  acquaintances 
were  numerous,  his  intimate  associates  included  men  and 
women  Illustrious  for  their  genius,  and  thus  in  rending  his 
biography  we  are  brought  into  good  society,  and  meet  at 
the  same  time  with  a  variety  of  entertaining  gossip.  The 
general  reader  will  probably  gain  amusement  from  the 
“ana ’’.here  collected,  and  from  some  of  Mr.  Cborley’s 
plain-spoken  judgments  on  his  contemporaries,  and  we  may 
add,  to  the  credit  of  the  compiler,  that  in  the  selection  of 
letters  and  of  passages  from  the  journals  of  his  friend  there 
is  little,  if  anything,  likely  to  give  offence  to  living  persons. 

Havin"  sufficiently  explained  the  character  of  the  book, 
a  thoroughly  pood  one  of  its  kind,  we  shall  without  further 
preface  turn  to  its  pages  for  such  characteristic  passages  as 
may  seem  best  suited  to  our  columns.  When  Mr.  Chorley 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Athenaum,  that  journal  had  a  pow¬ 
erful  rival  in  the  Literary  Gazette,  which  was  conducted  by 
Mr  Jerdan,  who  was.  Mr.  Chorley  avers,  the  puppet  of 
certain  booksellers,  and  “  dispersed  praise  or  blame  at  their 
bidding.”  He  adds  that  Miss  Landon  was  a  principal 
agent  of  the  editor  in  this  demoralizing  system.  How  far 
this  statement  of  Mr.  Chorley’s  may  be  true  we  cannot  say, 
but  if  only  partially  correct,  it  reveals  a  lack  of  honorable 
principle  which  would  be  impossible  in  any  high-class  jour¬ 
nal  of  the  present  day.  Equally  impossible,  too,  nowa¬ 
days,  as  far  as  our  experience  extends,  is  the  coarse  vitu¬ 
peration  poured  upon  Mr.  Chorley  by  men  who  deemed 
themselves  injured  by  his  criticism.  “  Some  of  the  spt'ci- 
mens  of  abuse,”  he  writes,  “with  which  I  was  favored  were 
diverting,  rather  than  oflensive,  by  their  utter  vulgarity,  I 
kept  by  me  for  some  years  a  collection  of  such  flowers  of 
rhetoric,  the  most  exquisite  of  which  was  a  letter  written 
in  very  black  ink,  beginning,  ‘  You  Worm  1  ’  ”  Here  is 
another  specimen.  “  Satan  ”  Montgomery’s  “  Luther  ”  bad 
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been  sharply  handled  in  the  Athenaum,  but  had  never  even 
been  seen  by  Mr.  Chorley,  when  he  received  the  following 
note,  accompanied  by  a  third  edition  of  a  preface  to  the 
poem:  “Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out  I  One  who 
{swell  acquainted  with  Mr.  Chorley’s  infamous  trade  of 
defamation  and  envy  against  his  betters,  in  the  Athenaum 
commends  the  enclosed  to  his  conscience.  If  not  yet  too 
indurated,  it  will  suggest  moral  justice  to  a  mean  and  ma¬ 
lignant  trader  in  literature  I  ” 

Mr.  Cborley’s  small  gifts  as  a  poet  brought,  nevertheless, 
a  rich  reward.  A  sonnet  obtained  for  him  the  friendship 
of  Barry  Cornwall,  and  through  him  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Basil 
Montagu,  and  thus  he  was  brought  into  a  friendly  and 
pleasant  literary  circle.  Another  piece  of  good  fortune, 
too,  was  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Henry  Roscoe,  of  whom 
he  formed  a  very  high  estimate :  — 

“His  accomplishments,”  he  writes,  “were  many  and  real; 
bis  solidity  of  judgment  was  as  great  as  his  quickness  of  sym¬ 
pathy.  Like  all  the  first-class  persons  I  have  known,  his  patience 
with  those  inferior  to  himself — patience  entirely  clear  of  painful 
condescension  —  was  great  and  genuine.  Every  one  was  seen 
to  the  best  possible  advantage  when  beside  Henry  Koscoe.  He 
could  listen  and  encourage,  as  well  as  talk  with  a  natural  and 
flowing  brilliancy  which  I  have  never  heard  exceeded,  —  not 
three  times  in  my  life  equalled.” 

Mr.  Chorley  enjoyed  society,  and  appears  to  have  lived 
much  in  it.  At  Lady  Blessington’s  he  was  a  constant 
guest,  and  he  returned  her  hospitality  by  generous  praise. 

A  sunny  nature,  full  of  sympathy  and  sweet  cheerfulness,  a 
faithfulness  towards  those  for  whom  she  professed  friend¬ 
ship,  an  abounding  and  inconsiderate  liberality  even  to 
those  who  misrepresented  and  maligned  her,  —  these  are 
some  of  the  traits  of  character  affectionately  noted  down 
by  Mr.  Chorley,  who  admits,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  has 
heard  some  who  professed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Lady  Blessington’s  career  attack  her  with  a  bitterness 
which  left  her  without  a  single  redeeming  quality.  In 
Lady  Blessington’s  circle  Mr.  Chorley  heard  many  good 
stories  or  witticisms,  and  some  of  these  he  transferred  to 
his  journal.  Two  or  three  may  be  piven  here :  Hook 
was  once  at  a  large  party,  “  where  the  lady  of  the  house 
was  more  than  usually  coarsely  anxious  to  get  him  to  make 
sport  for  her  guests.  A  ring  formed  round  him  of  people, 
only  wanting  a  word’s  encouragement  to  burst  out  into  a 
a  violent  laugh.  ‘  Do,  Mr.  Hook  ;  do  favor  us !  ’  said  the 
lady,  for  the  hundredth  time.  ‘Indeed,  madam,  I  can’t; 

I  can’t,  indeed  1  I  am  lik«-  that  little  bird  the  canary ; 
can’t  lay  my  eggs  when  any  one  is  looking  at  me.’  ” 

Of  Landor,  who  visited  frequently  at  Gore  House,  Mr. 
Chorley  observes  that  he  had  the  very  finest  man’s  head  he 
had  ever  seen.  There,  too,  he  met  Lord  Lytton,  then  Mr. 
Bulwer,  and  received  an  unfavorable  impression  of  his  ' 
character,  which  was  marked,  as  he  thought,  by  egotism  | 
and  vanity.  “  It  is  infinitely  amusing,”  he  writes,  “  to  dis-  | 
cover  what  there  is  no  escaping  from,  that  he  makes  personal 
appearance  his  idol,  and  values  Voltaire  as  much  on  being 
a  tall  man  as  on  his  satires  or  essays.”  At  that  time,  Ladv 
Holland  and  Lady  Blessington  were  the  leaders  of  two  rival  ! 
circles,  and  Sydney  Smith  was  one  of  Lady  Holland’s  I 
“  court-cards,”  yet  he  proved  a  genuine  friend  to  Mr.  Chor-  I 
ley,  and  gave  him  the  praise,  not  valueless,  surely,  of  being  ! 
a  gentleman.  A  similar  judgment  was  passed  by  Miss  Mit- 
ford,  who  considered  him  one  of  the  most  perfectly  right-  I 
minded  and  high-minded  persons  she  had  ever  known.  One  I 
good  friend  makes  others,  and  through  the  author  of  “  Our  ' 
Village  ”  Mr.  Chorley  gained  the  friendship  of  John  Kenyon, 
Harness,  Talfourd,  and  the  Brownings.  With  Grote,  too,  he  I 
formed  a  close  acquaintance,  and  his  estimate  of  the  char-  ' 
acter  of  the  great  historian  deserves  to  be  inserted  in  the  j 
next  edition  of  Mrs.  Grote’s  “  Personal  Life.”  We  must  ! 
find  space  for  a  portion  of  it :  —  I 

“  He  was  a  sceptic  as  regards  matters  of  religious  faith,  to  the  | 
very  core.  But  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  truth  that  to  force  cx-  . 
treme  opinions  not  called  forth  on  those  having  other  convictions  I 
is  an  abuse  of  freedom  of  thought  and  of  speech  which  no  large-  j 
minded^  man  will  permit  himself.  There  was  neither  craft  nor  | 
cowardice  jn  his  reticence.  Had  fortune,  or  worldly  position,  or  ! 


life,  depended  on  his  falsifying  his  opinions,  he  is  the  last  man  I 

have  ever  known  who  would  have  done  so . In  everything 

he  undertook,  whether  it  was  of  grave  importance  or  of  slighter 
pastime,  his  modesty  was  as  remarkable  as  his  earnestness  and 
his  courtesy.  The  completeness  of  the  scholar  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  strikes  me  more  forcibly  on  retrospect  than  it  did  at  the 
time  when  I  was  frequently  in  his  society.” 

Of  the  banker  and  poet,  Samuel  Rogers,  who  said  perhaps 
more  bitter  things  in  his  day  —  and  it  was  a  long  one  — 
than  any  one  of  his  contemporaries,  Mr.  Chorley  writes 
severely.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  for  Rogers  seems 
to  have  disliked  him  from  the  first,  and  showed  his  dislike 
very  distinctly.  “  He  did  his  best,”  writes  the  critic,  ‘‘  to 
make  me  uncomfortable,  and  it  was  often  done  by  repeating 
the  same  discouragement :  ”  — 

“  The  scene  would  be  a  dinner  of  eight,  at  which  he  would 
say,  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  '  Who  is  that  young  man  with  red 
hair?’  (meaning  me).  The  answer  would  be,  ‘Mr.  Chorley,’ 
et  ctetera,  et  ccetera.  ‘Never  heard  of  him  before,'  was  the 
rejoinder ;  after  which  Rogers  would  turn  to  his  dinner,  like  one 
who,  having  disposed  of  a  nuisance,  might  unfold  his  napkin 
and  eat  his  soup  in  peace.” 

On  one  occasion,  at  a  concert,  Mr.  Chorley  was  seated  by 
the  side  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Essex,  one  of  Rogers’  prime 
favorites.  When  the  old  man  souj;ht  about  for  a  seat,  Mr. 
Chorley  rose  to  give  him  his.  “  While  I  was  stooping  for 
my  hat,  ‘  Come,’  said  she,  in  her  cordial  way,  ‘  come,  Mr. 
Rogers,  here  is  a  seat  for  you  by  me.’  ‘  Thank  you,’  said 
the  civil  old  gentleman,  fixing  his  dead  eyes  on  me,  as  I 
was  doing  my  best  to  get  out  of  the  way,  ‘  thank  you,  hut  I 
don't  like  your  company.’  ”  Yet  Mr.  Chorley  adds,  and  after 
this  specimen  of  intolerable  rudeness  the  admission  does 
him  honor,  that  so  generous  was  Rogers  at  all  times  to 
those  needing  aid,  that  when  his  antipathy  to  him  was  most 
rancorously  expressed,  he  should  not  have  feared  present¬ 
ing  the  case  of  poor  painter,  poor  poet,  poor  musician,  or 
poor  governess.  “  Though  I  never  did  apply  to  Rogers,” 
ne  observes,  “  for  aid  to  others,  I  am  personally  cognizant 
of  too  many  acts  of  munificence  quietly  done  by  him,  and 
of  which  no  trumpeting  was  or  is  possible,  not  to  dwell  on 
the  good  as  warmly  as  I  talk  about  the  mischief  unre¬ 
servedly.”  And  yet  all  the  while  Rogers  was  using  his 
tongue  with  the  utmost  perverseness  and  cruelty,  and  Mr. 
Chorley  gives  it  as  his  judgment  that  no  old  poet  was  ever 
so  inhuman  in  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  works  of  young 
poets. 

There  are  some  good  stories  here  about  Lady  Morgan, 
who  had  the  aptitude  of  a  Frenchwoman  for  making  a 
blunder  and  getting  out  of  the  difficulty  with  ease  and 
grace.  When  pressed  too  closely  on  the  subject.  Lady 
Morgan  used  to  say  that  she  was  born  on  the  sea  between 
Ireland  and  England.  The  bubble  reputation  when  sought 
after  in  literature  is  often  scarcely  more  enduring  than  in 
other  fields.  Lady  Morgan,  who  is  here  styled  one  of  the 
most  feather-brained,  restless  creatures  who  ever  glittered 
in  the  world  of  female  authorship,  gained  for  the  nonce  a 
brilliant  reputation  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent. 

After  her  first  book  on  France  was  published,  “  she  be¬ 
came,”  says  Mr.  Chorley,  “  the  rage  in  Paris,  and  I  have 
been  told  on  good  authority  that  on  one  occasion,  at  some 
grand  reception,  she  had  a  raised  seat  on  the  dais,  only  a 
little  lower  than  that  provided  for  the  Duchesse  de  Bern.” 
This  lively  and  unscrupulous  Irishwoman  enjoyed  the 
somewhat  doubtful  fame  she  acquired,  and  made  the  most 
of  it  while  it  lasted.  Mr.  Chorley  has  some  characteristic 
recollections  of  this  dashing  authoress,  who  is  now  well- 
nigh  forgotten.  He  remembers  how  on  one  occasion,  at  a 
great  gathering,  she  broke  through  a  company  of  men, 
sat  down,  and  cried  out  aloud,  “  Here  I  am,  in  the  midst 
of  my  seraglio ;  ”  how  at  another  time,  in  her  delicious 
ignorance,  she  asked  at  a  literary  party,  “  Who  was  Jeremy 
Taylor  ?  ”  and  how  she  complimented  Mrs.  Sarah  Austin 
on  having  written  “  Pride  and  Prejudice ;  ”  how  she  would 
declare  in  one  breath  that  she  had  created  the  Irish  na¬ 
tional  novel,  while  in  another,  with  sublime  inconsistency, 
she  would  assert  that  Miss  Edgeworth  was  a  grown  woman 
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when  she  was  yet  a  child,  and  how  her  resolution  to  as¬ 
semble  lions  of  all  sorts  was  nothing  short  of  dauntless. 
Lady  Morgan’s  ignorance  of  Jane  Austen  is  capped  by  an 
anecdote  related  of  Miss  Berry,  who,  long  after  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  “  Gebir  ”  and  the  “  Imaginary  Conversations,” 
said,  upon  hearing  the  author’s  name  mentioned,  “  Mr. 
Landor  ?  What  has  he  written  ?  ”  Of  Southey,  Mr. 
Chorley  observes  that  be  never  met  with  any  man  who  so 
thoroughly  answered  his  expectations.  “  His  face  is  at 
once  shrewd,  thoughtful,  and  quick,  if  not  irritable  in  its 
expression ;  a  singular  deficiency  of  space  in  its  lower 
portion,  but  no  deficiency  of  feature  or  expression ;  his 
manner  cold,  but  still,  in  conversation  bland  and  gentle, 
and  not  nearly  so  dogmatic  as  his  writings  would  lead  one 
to  imagine.”  Sketches  such  as  this  of  face  and  manner  i 
abound  in  these  volumes,  and  are  in  general,  we  imagine,  I 
true  to  the  life.  Especially  interesting  to  the  admirers  of 
Mrs.  Browning,  are  the  impressions  of  that  true  poet  and 
woman  recorded  by  Mr.  Coorley,  who  writes  that  he  has 
never  seen  a  woman  “  more  nobly  simple,  more  entirely 
guiltless  of  the  feminine  propensity  of  talking  for  effect ; 
more  earnest  in  assertion,  more  gentle,  yet  pertinacious  in 
difference,  than  she  was.”  Amongst  the  critic’s  early  ac¬ 
quaintances  was  the  poet  Campbell,  the  splendid  promise 
of  whose  youth  was  so  painfully  disappointed  in  later  life. 
He  describes  him  when  they  first  met  in  1837  as  “a  little 
man  with  a  shrewd  eye,  and  a  sort  of  pedagoguish,  par¬ 
boiled  voice;  plenty  to  say  for  himself,  especially  a^ut 
other  people,  and  not  restrained  from  saying  whatever 
seemed  good  to  him  by  any  caution.”  Mr.  Chorley  knew 
the  poet  when  he  had  become  gross  and  sensual,  enfeebled 
in  intellect  and  well-nigh  lost  to  all  sense  of  what  is  noble 
and  pure.  He  could  scarcely  credit  the  possibility  of 
there  having  been  much  better  days,  and  remarks,  “  I  can 
hardly  describe  how  painful  it  was  to  be  sought  by  one 
whose  notice  should  have  been  such  an  honor,  but  whom  it 
was  hardly  possible  for  youthful  fastidiousness  and  want  of 
charity  to  endure  as  a  companion.” 

Chief  amongst  Mr.  Chorley’s  friends  in  the  later  life  of 
both  men,  was  Charles  Dickens,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  read 
that  on  no  occasion,  great  or  small,  when  Mr.  Chorley 
needed  consolation  or  advice,  did  the  great  novelist  fail  to 
render  it.  At  Gad’s  Hill  he  was  a  frequent  guest,  and 
there  is  an  appreciative  letter  written  to  the  biographer  by 
Miss  Dickens,  which  shows  very  happily  how  thoroughly 
Mr.  Chorley  dcservech  and  responded  to  the  affection 
showed  to  him  by  her  father.  We  cannot  close  these 
volumes  without  a  word  in  praise  of  the  taste  and  judgment 
evinced  throughout  by  the  compiler.  Mr.  Hewlett  has 
done  bis  task  well,  and  Mr.  Chorley,  who  selected  him  for 
his  chronicler,  could  hardly  have  made  a  better  choice. 


THE  ODD  TEN  MINUTES. 

BY  MATTHEW  BROWNE. 

TESTS  OE  GREATNESS. 

If  all  the  untested  generalizations  and  connotations  that 
are  accepted  in  the  world  were  brought  to  book,  and,  when 
found  wanting,  ordered  to  execution,  there  would  be  much 
slaughter.  Only  platoon  firing  on  a  large  scale  would  meet 
the  case.  When  we  use  the  words,  “  a  great  man,”  have 
we  any  definite  idea  of  what  we  mean?  Here,  I  foresee 
someb^y  will  make  answer,  “  No,  not  a  definite  idea ;  but 
a  workable  one.”  Now,  fine  words  are  all  very  well,  but 
not  if  they  help  us  to  err  and  go  astray  like  lost  sheep, 
when  we  might  do  better. 

I  remember  reading  that  all  great  men  are  great  eaters. 
Does  anybody  believe  this  ?  Yet  there  is  a  share  of  sense 
in  it.  In  human  beings  who  do  much  work,  there  must  be 
great  vital  force ;  the  furnace  must  bum  well ;  and  it  seems 
to  follow  that  it  must  take  in  plenty  of  fuel.  But  after  all, 
that  does  not  follow ;  for  it  is  conceivable  that  one  furnace 
might  have  greater  power  than  another  of  extracting  force 


from  the  same  amount  of  fuel.  One  has  seen  it  contended 
that  the  mental  power  of  a  woman  is  equal  to  a  man’s,  l^- 
cause  the  woman’s  intellect  has  less  driving  power,  and 
works  with  less  waste.  As  1  sat  and  heard  this  from  a  lady 
lecturer  once,  I  had  in  my  mind  a  picture  which  would  not 
have  pleased  her  much  —  ladies  are  so  serious.  It  was  a 
picture  of  Leech’s  in  Punch.  The  train  was  on  the  point 
of  starting;  all  the  passengers  but  two  had  taken  their 
places  ;  the  wife  was  beckoning  madly  from  her  seat  in  the 
carriage ;  the  guards  and  the  husband  were  frantic ;  but 
nothing  would  induce  the  tall,  stout  nurse,  baby  in  arms,  to 
hurry  to  her  place.  She  would  give  the  enraged  husband 
a  leisurely  explanation  of  the  necessity  she  had  felt  under  of 
looking  after  the  plate,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  (lovable)  women  are  deficient  in  “  driving  force ;  ”  and 
long  may  they  keep  so,  thought  I. 

However,  that  is  a  digression.  It  has  been  contended 
that  the  difference  between  genius  and  ordinary  faculty 
consists  in  the  greater  or  less  power  of  assimilating  certain 
kinds  of  nutriment.  This  looks  as  if  the  gulf  between  pro¬ 
ducing  beef  tea  and  producing  an  Aristotle  could  not  be 
very  great.  (Here  the  scientific  expert  turneth  up  his 
nose,  snorteth,  saith ;  “  This  sciolist  is  ill-read  ;  knoweth 
not  of  Biology ;  is  in  the  gall  of  ante-Evolutional  bitterness 
and  the  bond  of  pre- Darwinian  iniquity.”) 

But  then,  every  man  of  genius  is  not  a  great  man.  1 
have  read,  again,  that  every  great  man  is,  by  the  definition, 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  But  why  is  he  ? 
And  how  are  we  to  know  the  spirit  of  the  age  ?  AVhat 
sort  of  man  was  Spinoza,  and  what  sort  of  spirit  of  the 
age  was  he  in  harmony  with  ?  I  could  easily,  but  decline 
at  present  for  good  reasons,  make  out  a  very  puzzling  list 
for  you.  And  even  when  you  had  very  plausibly  made  out 
your  spirit  of  the  age  and  your  harmony  of  your  great  man 
with  it,  I  should  say.  All  this  is  an  ex  post  facto  hash  of  un¬ 
certainties.  I  repeat  the  question.  What  is  the  spirit  of  the 
age?  You  may  think  you  have  got  it;  and  yet  all  the 
while  some  trifle  is  happening  round  the  corner  which  will 
flood  the  world  with  quite  another  “  spirit,”  before  the 
hands  have  been  round  the  clock.  The  stone  that  the 
builders  rejected  —  and  so  forth.  But  1  did  not  mean  to 
be  so  serious.  I  was  thinking,  when  I  wrote  “  round  the 
corner,”  of  Sam  Weller  and  Mary  :  “  Ah,  my  dear,  if  you 
know’ll  who  was  here,  you’d  change  your  note ;  as  the 
hawk  observed  to  hisself  vith  a  cheerful  laugh,  ven  he 
heerd  the  nightingale  a  singin’ round  a  corner”  (I  have 
not  read  “  Pickwick  ”  since  the  Deluge,  and  dare  say  that 
is  wrong).  But  in  one  thing  I  am  quite  serious,  —  there 
is  always  something  waiting  round  a  corner  with  a  chce^ 
ful  laugh  ;  all  is  influx  and  efflux ;  and  to  say  that  such  a 
man  is  great,  partly  because  he  is  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  is  only  giving  one  a  nut  to  crack  which, 
ten  to  one,  when  cracked  is  empty. 

The  first  time  I  ever  asked  niyself  what  a  great  man  is, 
was,  1  remember,  when  I  read  Channing  on  Napoleon  Bo¬ 
naparte.  He  says  something  like  this:  “It  would  be  idle 
to  inquire  whether  he  was  great  or  not ;  the  man  who,  in  a 
few  years,  has  changed  the  face  of  Europe  has  taken  out  of 
our  hands  the  question  whether  be  shall  be  called  great.” 
Here,  then,  was  a  first  glimmer  of  guidance.  We  call  a 
man  great  primarily  with  reference  to  the  force  he  shows. 
But  there  is  necessarily  great  uncertainty  in  all  such  classi¬ 
fications.  It  is  possible,  nay,  arguable,  that  “  Watts’  Divine 
and  Moral  Songs  ”  have  had  as  much  effect  on  the  world  as 
Napoleon’s  victories,  but  I  hope  no  one  would  call  Watts  a 
great  man. 

And  I  also  hope  no  one  will  take  this  playful  chatter  of 
mine  for  more  than  it  is  meant  for. 

CHARLES  lamb’s  LEISURE. 

It  is  good  for  us  to  know  and  admire  the  beautiful  hero¬ 
ism  of  Lamb’s  life :  but  it  is  also  good  to  recognize  openly 
that  he  partly  broke  down  under  the  strain  of  the  situation. 
His  elder  and  more  selfish  brother  John  wanted  to  put  poor 
Mary  in  a  madhouse  ;  and  it  is  conceivable  (I  do  not  say 
probable)  that  this  might  have  been  better  for  her,  and  for 
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Lamb  too,  if  he  would  have  acquiesced  iu  it.  But,  if  he 
had  done  so,  he  would  not  have  been  Charles  Lamb.  The 
capacity  for  the  self-devotion  which  he  showed  towards  his 
sister  was  part  of  his  choice  nature,  and  the  fact  that  he 
bad  it  is  a  permanent  possession  for  us  all. 

But  what  an  awful  strain  there  must  have  been  upon  him 
all  those  years  I  And  he  not  only  kept,  unto  the  end,  the 
vow  he  made  in  Mary’s  behalf,  he  kept  the  vow  be  made 
concerning  his  own  name  —  “I  will  not  shame  thee,  gentle 
name  I  ”  —  that  is,  he  kept  it  with  an  approach  to  complete 
fidelity.  He  sometimes  frets  and  is  miserable,  —  very ; 
and  no  wonder.  Once,  at  least,  he  says  be  thinks  it  would 
be  better  if  Mary  were  dead  ;  and  it  was  a  shockingly 
plausible  thing  to  say  ;  from  the  first  there  are  lines  of  irri¬ 
tability  —  and  worse —  about  Lamb’s  mouth,  and  he  could 
bite,  upon  occasion.  A  very  few  of  his  witticisms  were 
cruel.  But  it  is  not  until  quite  late  in  his  mournful  life 
that  we  arrive  at  the  lesson  that  we  must  not  expect  too 
much  of  each  other. 

Considering  how  he  had  longed  for  leisure,  considering 
his  rapture  when  set  free,  yet  in  the  full  vigor  of  maturity 
and  producing-power  so  far  as  dates  show ;  considering  his 
mental  resources;  considering  his  friendships,  and  what 
men  his  friends  were — the  picture  his  own  words  give 
one  of  his  manner  of  life  in  his  later  days  is  surely  one  of 
the  most  mournful  ever  drawn.  We  must,  indeed,  remem¬ 
ber  that  there  was  a  suspicion  of  madness  in  him,  too  ;  and 
that  he  could  not  (as  he  says)  sit  down  and  think  for  long 
together.  This  is  much,  but  more  must  be  laid  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  overworked  and  bad  borne  so  much  His 
leisure  came  too  late.  I  do  not  wish  to  imitate  the  man  who 
wrote  an  essay  on  “  What  Lady  Macbeth  might  have  been 
had  her  Energies  been  properly  Directed;  ”  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  there  was  some  want  of  self-directing  power  in 
Lamb.  But  that  a  scholar,  a  humorist,  a  poet,  an  art- 
critic,  a  good  man  rich  in  choice  friends,  should  find  his 
leisure  a  burden,  should  even  misemploy  it,  — seems  incred¬ 
ible  (in  spite  of  perhaps  other  examples  of  the  kind). 
When  I  call  Lamb  a  scholar,  I  do  it  knowing  very  well  that 
his  attainments  were  limited.  But,  for  all  that,  he  was  a 
scholar ;  his  range  of  knowledge  was  evidently  great  (in 
spite  of  Coleridge’s  rude  jest  and  his  own  banter).  There 
was  no  door  of  acquisition  shut  upon  him,  and  he  was  really 
a  thinker.  I..eigh  Hunt  might  well  say  his  bead  was 
worthy  of  Aristotle  or  Bacon  ;  and  Mr.  Forster  may  well 
add  that  there  is  scarcely  a  sentence  of  his  which  cannot 
be  proved  to  be  crammed  with  thought.  And  yet  he  goes 
and  dies  of  the  miserables,  pining  for  a  return  to  his  Lead- 
enhall  Street  bondage,  and  getting  up  the  steam  on 
“  Dutch  courage  ”  a  great  deal  too  often. 

It  is  a  spectacle  to  bumble  us.  The  moral  present  to  my 
mind  is  that  we  make  woful  mistakes  by  habitually  think¬ 
ing  of  a  man  as  made  of  soul  and  body  in  such  a  way  that 
the  soul  has  unlimited  power  over  the  other,  if  he  only 
vills  it  so.  But  I  shall  get  at  loggerheads  with  the  Righ't 
and  the  Left,  and  the  Left  Centre,  and  the  Right  Centre, 
and  the  whole  lot,  if  I  pursue  that  in  this  vein. 

AXD  COI-ERIDOR  THEN  ? 

.  I  think  I  overhear  some  one  saying,  “  And  how  about 
Coleridge  ?  Don’t  you  wonder  even  more  at  him  t  ”  Well, 
no,  I  can’t  say  I  do.  He  had  not  Lamb’s  moral  fibre;  he 
had  not  proved  his  strength  as  Lamb  had  proved  his.  And, 
on  the  whole,  Coleridge  has  always  struck  me  as  a  man  of 
genius  who  pretty  well  fulfilled  the  indications  of  his  own 
nature.  Not  so  with  Lamb.  1  think  if  you  had  at  any 
time  put  before  me  Coleridge’s  works,  and  also  a  few  anec¬ 
dotes  of  him  accompanied  by  a  portrait,  I  should  have  said, 
“  Very  good,  what  did  you  expect  ?  This  prose  is  just  what 
you  might  have  looked  for.  And  these  incoherent  self- 
reproaches,  also.  And  ‘  Cbristabel  ’  is  all  the  better  unfin¬ 
ished.  And  the  refuge  at  Highgate  was  just  what  Cole¬ 
ridge  wanted,  and  just  what  the  Gillmans  were,  you  may 
say,  bound  tet  offer.”  Lamb’s  story  impresses  one  very 
difierently.  And  sometimes  one  cannot  help  feeling,  for  a 
moment,  as  if  his  friends  must  have  been  wanting  to  him. 


He  needed  no  Gillmans  to  clothe  and  feed  him,  and  no 
Southeys  to  look  after  his  belongings.  But  could  nothing 
have  been  done  to  occupy  him  and  draw  him  out?  How¬ 
ever,  we  must  not  forget  how  difficult  it  must  have  been  to 
visit  at  a  house  in  which  there  was  a  mad  woman  —  the 
uncertainties  and  perplexities  that  this  must  have  thrown 
over  all  frank  intercourse  with  the  world  without. 


FILOUBON,  AND  THE  LITTLE  MARIE. 

Monsieur  Trombone  was  a  fine  picturesque  old  soldier. 
He  had  lost  a  leg  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  acquired 
a  strategic  ability  worthy  of  the  great  general  under  whom 
he  had  fought.  That  general  was  Turenne,  as  every  one 
in  Gomarche  had  reason  to  know  —  for  every  one  went  at 
some  time  of  the  day  to  the  Soleil  d’Or,  and  never  without 
hearing  Monsieur  Trombone  parade  fbat  one  memorable 
fact  of  his  existence.  He  was  a  man  of  great  imaginative 
and  inventive  powers ;  but  though  vain,  he  disguised  his 
poetical  accomplishments  under  the  sober  garb  of  reality, 
and  in  recounting  his  adventures  mingled  facts  with  his 
fictions  so  judiciously  as  to  arouse  the  suspicion  that  he 
was  not  altogether  a  liar.  A{Mirt  from  his  intellectual 
occupation,  he  was  nominally  a  clockmaker  ;  really  he  did 
nothing  but  talk  and  drink.  In  the  winter  he  sat  in  the 
chimney  of  the  Soleil  d’Or,  and  looked  after  the  fire ;  in 
the  summer  he  sat  in  the  porch  of  the  Soleil  d’Or,  and 
looked  after  the  honeysuckle ;  at  the  same  time,  in  both 
seasons  he  looked  after  himself. 

Madame  Trombone,  in  conformity  with  that  great  law  of 
nature  which  mercifully  provides  that  nothing  perfectly 
useless  shall  live  upon  this  earth,  died  when  Trombone  re¬ 
turned  from  the  wars  with  his  wooden  leg  and  his  pension. 
In  his  absence  she  had  sustained  his  reputation  —  for  she 
was  as  voluble  and  inventive  as  he  —  and  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  an  apprentice  made  a  very  snug  and  reliable  busi¬ 
ness.  So  far  she  was  useful,  and  lived.  When  Trombone 
returned  he  could  sustain  his  own  reputation,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  required  no  more  making ;  then  Madame  Trombone  was 
perfectly  useless.  Moreover,  she  was  u^ly.  So  she  died  — 
poor  thing  1  —  and  her  widower  devoutly  thanked  his  saint 
and  Providence  for  the  m*ercies  that  are  inscrutable. 

It  was  a  marvel  to  the  few  ignorant  of  Trombone’s  stra¬ 
tegical  attainments  how  he,  sitting  all  day  in  the  Soleil  d’Or, 
could  manage  his  business  on  the  other  side  of  the  Place. 
But  he  did  manage  it,  and  in  this  wise. 

First,  however,  suffer  me  to  parenthesize  that  parental 
prerogative  —  a  faint  semblance  and  simulacrum  of  which 
still  lingers  in  France  —  which  obtained  to  a  very  great  de¬ 
gree  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Then  in  that  paradise 
there  was  marriage  and  giving  in  marriage,  and  also,  it  is 
necessary  to  add,  there  was  selling  in  marriage.  A  father’s 
care  was  less  engaged  as  to  what  he  should  make  of  his 
daughters  than  as  to  what  he  might  make  by  them.  Trom¬ 
bone  contrived  to  make  a  very  pretty  two  sous  by  his  child. 

It  has  been  said  that  Madame  Trombone  made  a  business 
with  the  assistance  of  an  apprentice.  Now  Pepin,  the  ap¬ 
prentice,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  time,  was  simply  engaged 
in  selling  the  cheap  jewelry  forming  Madame’s  stock-in- 
trade,  whilst  the  good  woman  did  the  household  duties  or 
sounded  her  husband’s  clarion  in  the  ears  of  her  friends. 
For  the  sake  of  variety  she  sometimes  sat  in  the  shop  with 
her  knitting,  and  set  Pepin  to  make  the  beds  and  boil  the 
soup.  At  this  time  he  was  fifteen,  bright,  and  ingenious.  It 
was  with  the  view  of  exercising  his  ingenuity  that  he  elected 
to  be  a  jeweller’s  apprentice ;  little  scope  did  he  find  in 
Madame’s  establishment.  Still,  there  were  tools  and  appli 
ances  for  repairing,  and  the  like,  exhibited  in  the  window 
as  a  bait,  and  with  these  the  lad  amused  himself  in  leisure 
moments. 

One  day  a  glorious  flunkey  made  his  appearance  in  the 
shop ;  he  was  come  from  the  chftteau  of  Monsieur  le  Mar 
quis  de  la  Grenouillegonfl^  to  bid  Madame  Trombone  sena 
a  workman  up  to  the  cbdteau  instantly.  Monsieur  le  Mar¬ 
quis  de  la  Grenouillegonfl^’s  clock  was  suflering  from  an 
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internal  digarranKement  Pepin  was  dispatched  on  a  for-  | 
lorn  hoM.  He  had  seen  but  one  clock  before  in  his  life-  i 
time,  llie  lame  clock  was  put  before  him.  He  declared  | 
he  could  do  nothing  without  his  tools,  and  took  the  won-  ' 
drous  piece  of  mechanism  home  with  him.  He  studied  it  | 
for  a  whole  day,  and  lay  awake  thinking  about  it  the  whole  ; 
night.  The  following  evening  he  returned  the  clock  to  the  '■ 
marquis,  mended  and  in  complete  going  order.  From  that  ' 
time  Madame  Trombone  was  a  clockmaker,  and  Pepin  was 
continuailv  making  and  repairing  works  of  this  kind.  At  < 
eighteen  he  made  a  clock  with  a  sentry-box  on  the  top,  , 
from  which  an  effigv  of  M.  Trombone  emerged,  and  saluted 
as  many  times  as  denoted  the  hour  of  the  day.  It  was  the 
marvel  of  the  province,  and  brought  customers  from  far  and  | 
wide.  Pepin  was  bound  for  seven  years,  and  when  Trom¬ 
bone  returned  from  the  wars,  three  years  of  the  apprentice¬ 
ship  were  unexpired.  As  one  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  State,  the  old  soldier  felt  hound  to  act  up  to  the  letter 
of  the  law ;  so  he  gave  Pepin  six  sous  per  diem  with  hed 
and  board,  as  the  articles  stipulated,  and  he  gave  him  no 
more.  And  now  Pepin’s  time  was  up ;  but  still  he  stayed 
at  the  little  shop,  taking  his  six  sous,  and  Trombone  was 
not  distressed  with  anxiety  for  the  things  of  the  morrow.  | 
He  toiled  not,  neither  did  he  mend  clocks.  For  Monsieur  i 
had  a  daughter,  and  she  kept  Pepin  in  his  place.  i 

Ye  who  have  seen  a  vinegar- faced  old  maid  snubbing  a  , 
meek  domestic,  think  not  that  Pepin  was  “  kept  in  his  place  ”  ' 
by  any  such  means,  or  bjf  any  such  maid.  The  little  ' 
Marie — Trombone’s  offspring  —  was  ten  years  old  when 
Pepin  first  saw  her,  and  they  had  kissed  each  other  morn-  , 
ing  and  night,  with  no  single  interruption,  ever  since. 
Until  she  was  fifteen  she  used  to  sit  on  his  knee.  With 
her  arm  round  his  neck,  she  would  try  to  comprehend  the  i 
great  schemes  he  had  for  making  clocks  of  marvellous  con- 
straction ;  clocks  without  wheels,  clocks  without  pendulums,  i 
clocks  small  enough  to  go  in  one’s  pocket,  the  weights 
whereof  she  innocently  conceived  were  to  be  artfully  con¬ 
cealed  dans  Its  panlalons.  He  made  the  prettiest  trinkets  ! 
for  her  ears  and  fingers.  Neither  did  anything  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  other.  They  loved  with  the  truest, 
simplest  affection,  and  were  inseparable.  And  Pepin  was  ; 
content  to  provide  for  M.  Trombone’s  bodily  and  spiritual 
wants  for  six  sous  a  day  rather  than  part  from  his  sister,  so  ' 
he  called  the  little  Marie ;  an  arrangement  with  which  her  i 
papa  did  not  interfere.  And  this  was  how  Monsieur  'I'rom-  1 
bone  managed  his  business.  *  I 

Marie  was  returning  from  the  market  one  day  when  the 
state-coach  of  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  la  Grenoiiillegonflde 
met  and  passed  her.  The  marquis  was  looking  from  the  : 
window,  and  st  eing  pretty  Marie,  he  puckered  the  wrinkles  ' 
of  his  wicked  old  face  into  a  ravishing  leer.  Marie  flushed  i 
and  laughed.  This  marquis  looked  so  droll  —  exactly  like  ' 
Pierot  in  Filoubon’s  fantoccini  show.  Perhaps  a  little 
color  was  in  her  cheeks,  and  the  imile  yet  lingered  in  her  ; 
eyes  as  she  turned  round  to  look  after  the  lumMring  equi¬ 
page.  'The  marquis  was  hanging  out  of  the  window,  and 
wpeared  still  more  like  Pierot  as  he  kissed  his  hand  to  her. 
ohe  laughed  outright  and  ran  home  to  tell  Pepin.  Pepin  i 
was  sitting  at  his  bench.  He  must  have  had  a  very  trouble¬ 
some  job  in  hand,  for  he  never  looked  up  during  the  re-  j 
cital  of  this  comic  incident,  and  never  smiled  at  what  had  | 
amused  Marie  so  mightily. 

*•  I  wonder  what  he  meant  by  smiling  at  me  V  ”  Marie  i 
said  naively,  looking  sideways  at  Pepin. 

“  He  doesn’t  know  himself  Those  rich  folks  always 
su'd  tools,”  said  Pepin.  The  answer  was  not  compliment- 
ai  y,  anil  for  that  reason  probably  not  satisfactory.  For 
Marie  left  Pepin,  and  presently  put  the  same  question  to  I 
the  pretty  little  body  she  found  reflected  in  her  mirror,  [ 
The  reflection  shook  its  bright  little  head  at  her,  and  ; 
seemed  to  say,  “  There’s  no  doubt  about  it,  Marie,  you’re 
the  prettiest  girl  in  Gomarche,  and  that’s  why  the  marquis  ' 
made  himself  so  ridiculous.”  She  twisted  herself  side-  ; 
ways,  holding  up  her  round  arms,  better  to  see  her  figure;  ! 
that  inspection  was  satisfactory.  Then,  as  she  couldn’t  ' 
twist  the  glass  low  enough,  she  pulled  her  short  petticoats  ' 


on  one  side,  and  looked  at  her  ankles ;  those,  and  her  feet 
as  well,  were  worthy  of  her  new  clocked  stockings  and  her 
best  high-heeled  shoes.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she 
disagreed  with  Pepin’s  radical  idea  of  aristocratic  imbecil¬ 
ity.  Perhaps,  after  all,  M.  le  Marquis  de  la  Grenouille- 
gonflde  was  not  such  a  fool  as  he  looked.  Pepin  was  cer¬ 
tainly  very  cross  all  the  morning,  and  quiet  to  an  unusual 
degree ;  and  Marie  felt,  though  she  hardly  knew  why,  that 
she  was  in  some  way  concerned.  Any  doubt  she  had  was 
dispelled  in  the  afternoon.  She  was  sitting  with  her 
work  at  the  shop-door,  when  Pepin  came  and  leant  against 
the  door-post. 

“  Marie,  when  the  marquis  smiled  at  you,  did  you  smile 
at  him  V  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Did  he  see  you  smile  ?  ” 

»  Yes.” 

And  what  did  he  do  then  ?  ” 

“  Why,  he  —  he  —  he  kissed  his  hand  to  me.” 

Marie  flushed.  She  had  left  this  detail  out  of  her  former 
narration.  Pepin  said  nothing  but  looked  as  black  as  a 
thundercloud.  Marie  made  a  feeble  attempt  at  indiffer¬ 
ence,  and  began  to  hum ;  but  she  broke  off  suddenly  in  the 
first  bar. 

“  I  don’t  know  why  you  should  look  angry,  Pepin. 
There’s  no  harm  in  laughing,  is  there  ?  ” 

“Yes,  there  is.” 

Marie  rose  immediately,  and  went  to  the  door  of  the 
stairs. 

“  Why  are  you  going  ?  ”  asked  Pepin. 

“To  avoid  your  displeasure.  Monsieur.  I  cannot  help 
laughing  when  people  make  themselves  ridiculous  ” 

Marie  made  a  saucy  courtesy,  and  ran  up-stairs,  laughing 
sufficiently  loud  for  Pepin  to  hear,  and  with  what  earnest¬ 
ness  may  be  imagined  by  the  fact  that  ten  minutes  after¬ 
wards  she  ran  down  in  tears,  and  throwing  her  arms  about 
Pepin’s  neck,  begged  him  to  forgive  his  naughty  little 
Marie.  But  though  they  were  quite  good  friends  again, 
they  found  that  the  old  link  of  brotherly  and  sisterly  love 
had  been  broken  and  was  not  restored ;  but  in  its  place 
what  sweeter  tie  it  was  that  bound  them  tot-ether  they  tet 
hardly  knew.  Already  they  had  felt  the  thorn  concealed 
within  the  rosy  wreath,  and  breathed  its  honey  oilor. 

In  the  evening,  as  they  walked  through  the  meadow, 
they  were  very  silent ;  and  when,  resting  their  arms  upon 
the  rail,  they  leant  over  the  bridge  looking  into  the  water 
flowing  down  the  mill-stream,  they  spoke  not  a  word.  The 
silence  touched  their  hearts  as  never  had  their  pleasantest 
conversations.  Once,  as  Marie  looked  sideways  at  Pepin, 
she  found  him  looking  sideways  at  her.  'Ihey  both  col¬ 
ored,  and  resumed  their  study  of  the  gudgeons  struggling 
against  the  current  in  the  stream  beneath  them.  The  gudg¬ 
eons,  influenced  by  Heaven  knows  what,  turned  tail,  and 
scuttled  down  witn  the  stream.  Pepin  shifted  a  little 
nearer  to  Marie,  and  presently  she  felt  his  arm  slide  round 
her  waist.  He  bad  never  hesitated  in  doing  this  before  ; 
and  she  had  never  until  now  no'iced  the  pleasantness  of 
this  kind  of  warm  close  girdle.  She  felt  constrained  to 
yield  to  its  pressure  ;  and  so  the  two  youn^  heads  met,  and 
their  glowing  cheeks  touched,  while  both  looked  happy 
enough  and  pretty  enough  for  a  picture.  And  if  a  nre- 
Raphaelite  should  attempt  this  picture,  1  would  have  him 
depict  the  gudgeons  carried  away  and  tumbling  head-over- 
heels  under  the  mill- wheel. 

There  are  certain  people  who,  like  certain  insects,  seem 
to  have  been  sent  on  purpose  to  prevent  our  staling  too 
long  in  the  pleasant  place  they  get  into.  M.  le  Marquis 
de  la  Grenouillegonflde  was  of  this  kind  of  people,  and  a 
lovers’  elysium  was  the  pleasant  place  into  which  be  crept. 
Pepin  was  gone  to  fit  a  lock  at  the  other  end  of  the  village, 
and  the  little  Marie  was  as  usual  sitting  with  her  work  at 
the  door,  when  the  awful  Grenouillegonflde  equipage  made 
its  appearance  on  the  Place,  and  drew  up  before  the  clock- 
maker’s  shop.  Marie  flew  to  the  door  at  the  back  of  the 
shop,  and. waited  with  a  palpitating  heart  in  the  passage; 
but  presently  she  was  compelled  to  emerge  from  her  refuge, 
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for  thi*  (Ireadlul  old  marquis  was  thumping  the  floor  with 
bis  crutch  with  what  vehemence  his  withered  old  muscles 
could  command.  Pale  as  a  shade,  and  with  not  the  ves¬ 
tige  of  a  smile  on  her  face,  Marie  «tood  before  him,  whilst 
he  lec'*'‘<l  anil  gabbled  and  chuckled  over  the  confusion  he 
saw  in  the  poor  girl’s  face.  At  length  he  professed  to  want 
a  ring.  Marie  laid  some  before  him,  from  which  he  selected 
one,  and  fumbled  it  about  upon  his  finger. 

“  See,  my  pretty,  pretty,  pretty,  how  love  affects  me, 
even  to  my  finger-tips.  Prithee  do  with  your  fair  fingers 
what  Cupid  will  not  permit  mine  to  do.”  The  marquis 
stretched  out  his  palsied  hand. 

Marie  hesitated.  If  she  did  not  put  the  ring  on,  this 
dreadful  ohl  man  would  make  it  an  excuse  for  staying  ever 
so  much  longer ;  it  she  did  put  it  on,  she  would  have  to 
tell  Pepin,  and  perhaps  that  would  make  him  jealous. 
She  was  perplexed.  The  marquis  had  been  in  the  shop 
ten  minutes,  and  Madame  Lecliat,  the  village  gossip,  had 
already  passed  thrice.  Madame  Lechat  with  her  long 
nose,  passing  for  the  fourth  time,  decided  her ;  she  pushed 
the  ring  down  the  marquis’s  finger.  The  old  sinner  clasped 
her  hand  in  his,  and  drew  it  to  his  lips ;  she  snatched  it 
away,  and  looked  to  the  door  to  see  if  Madame  Lechat  had 
seen  this.  In  the  doorway  stood  Pepin. 

The  following  morning,  as  M.  Trombone  was  preparing 
to  get  a  little  fresh  air,  as  he  was  pleased  to  term  his  diur¬ 
nal  visit  to  the  Soleil  d’Or,  Pepin  touched  his  arm  and 
said :  — 

“  Monsieur,  may  I  speak  one  word  with  you  ?  ” 

“  Why  not,  my  good  Pepin  ?  Turenne  has  listened  to 
Turenne’s  Trombone  ;  why  should  not  Trombone  listen  to 
Trombone’s  Pepin  V  ” 

“Monsieur,  my  term  of  service  has  expired.” 

“  M-o-n  Dieu !  ” 

“  I  am  anxious  for  the  future.” 

“  Be  tranquil,  my  child.  Fear  not.  You  are  a  good  boy, 
and  Turenne’s  Trombone  sutlers  not  merit  to  remain  un¬ 
recognized.  You  shall  go  on  as  if  your  indentures  were 
binding  on  me  forever,  my  little  cabbage !  ” 

“  Monsieur,  J  desire  to  wed  the  little  Marie.” 

“  My  God  !  I  am  electrified !  ” 

“  Monsieur,  we  love  each  other.” 

“  What  money  have  you  saved  from  your  income  V  ” 
asked  M.  Trombone,  after  vainly  struggling  to  multiply 
six  sous  a  day  by  seven  years. 

“  None.” 

“  Peste !  ” 

“  It  costs  me  all  for  clothes.” 

“  You  must  be  less  extravagant.  You  must  save,  my 
good  Pepin,  and  then,  in  about  five  or  six  years,  we  shall 
see,  we  shall  see.  Good  morning,  my  good  ”  — 

“  But,  Monsieur,  one  moment.  1  have  other  views.” 

“  It  is  impossible  !  ” 

“  I  desire  to  wed  Marie  next  Sunday.” 

M.  Trombone’s  leg  gave  under  him.  He  would  have 
sunk  to  the  earth  but  for  the  rigidity  of  his  wooden  limb. 
Pepin  continued :  — 

“  When  we  are  married  we  shall  to  Paris.” 

“  This  infant  is  insane,”  said  Trombone  to  himself. 
“  Who  will  pay  for  the  journey  V  ”  he  added  to  Pepin. 

“  We  shall  walk  I  ” 

“  A  million  leagues !  My  God,  a  fine  marriage  trip  !  ” 

“  I  shall  pay  expenses  by  working  on  the  wav\” 

“  How  much  will  there  ^  left  for  Turenne’s  Trombone  ? 
And  between  us,  my  charming  little  butterfly,  when  do  you 
think  of  returning  ?  ” 

“  When  my  fortune  is  made.” 

“  Ah,  poor  babe,  these  detestable  clocks  have  softened 
his  brain.  The  devil,  though ;  it  is  inconvenient  for  me,” 
thought  the  old  soldier.  “  Pepin,  suppose  I  say  this  is 
unwise;  I  cannot  suffer  my  daughter  to  marry  you  ;  what 
then  ?  ” 

“  Monsieur,  I  shall  walk  to  Paris  by  myself.” 

“  But  suppose  I  say,  Pepin,  you  shall  marry  the  little 
Marie  provided  that  you  take  her  not  from  beneath  the 
roof  of  her  fond  father,  nor  her  fond  father  fro;ii  beneath  the 
roof  of  the  Soleil  d’  Or  ?  ” 


“  I  will  answer  to-morrow.” 

“  And  I,  mj’  Pepin,  shall  be  prepared  to  offer  —  or  not 
—  to-morrow  And  now,  for  the  sake  of  St.  C4cile,  suffer 
me  to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  I  choke,  I  burn  ;  my  vitals 
are  like  brier-stems  within  me.  AUons  !  ” 

During  the  day  M.  Trombone  was  inspired  ;  and  the 
next  morning  met  Pepin  with  the  face  of  a  fat  lamb  and 
the  eyes  of  a  fox. 

“  Pepin  1  ” 

“  Monsieur.” 

“  What  is  my  daughter,  my  sweet,  my  angelic  Marie  — 
what  is  she  worth  ?  ” 

“  T'-n  million  worlds  I  ” 

M.  Trombone  embraced  Pepin  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

••  Pepin,  although  Turenne’s  right  hand,  I  am  no  scholar, 
but  reckoning  a  world  to  be  worth  two  sous,  would  ten 
million  be  equivalent  to  a  thousand  livres,  think  you  ?  ” 

“  Truly.” 

“  Then  go,  my  spiritual  infant,  and  bring  me  which  you 
choose,  the  worlds  or  the  livres,  and  then  the  little  Mario 
shall  be  yours.” 

“  How  long  will  you  give  me  to  procure  them  ?  ” 

“  One  year.” 

“  Monsieur,  it  shall  be  done.  A  notary  shall  make  out 
the  agreement.” 

Pepin  made  up  his  bundle,  and  the  little  Marie  helped 
him  —  that  is,  she  increased  its  bulk  with  innumerable  use¬ 
less  things  that  might  serve  him  in  some  remote  emergency, 
and  refreshed  him  in  his  labors  with  tender  kisses  and  ca¬ 
resses.  She  bore  up  bravely  during  the  day,  her  eyes  only 
twinkling  now  and  then,  which  they  will  do  as  well  with  a 
smile  as  with  a  tear.  Why  should  she  cry  when  her  own 
brave  good  Pepin  was  going  to  earn  fame,  and  bring  back 
money  enough  to  make  her  his  wife  ?  This  was  the  ques¬ 
tion  she  repeated  to  herself  again  and  again  and  again,  un¬ 
til  Nature  answered,  telling  her  that  she  was  a  foolishTitfle 
woman,  with  a  heart  even  softer  than  heV  head.  Then  her 
head  gave  up  the  contest,  and  her  heart  had  it  all  its  own 
way,  and  sufficient  ado  had  Pepin  to  kiss  her  tears  away 
after  that. 

M.  Trombone  never  rose  before  the  Soleil  d’Or;  and  as 
Pepin  was  to  rise  the  next  day  with  the  other  and  earlier 
rising  sun,  the  parting  between  Turenne’s  Tromlmne  and 
Tromlmnc’s  Pepin  took  place  over  night.  M.  Trombone 
was  dramatically  pathetic,  and  his  feelings  were  consider¬ 
ably  intensified  by  his  being  in  liquor  at  the  time. 

When  Pepin  o|)ened  his  door  the  next  morning,  he  found 
sitting  there  fast  aslet'p  the  little  Marie.  'The  poor  girl 
bad  tossed  about  in  her  bed  for  an  hour  after  parting  with 
her  lover,  and  then  it  seemed  to  her  tSat  the  morning  must 
be  close  at  hand,  and  that  she  had  been  lying  there  the 
whole  night.  How  terrible  it  would  be  if  the  fatigue  should 
overcome  her,  and  she  should  be  asleep  when  Pepin  de¬ 
parted  !  She  rose  and  dressed  herself  in  the  dark,  and 
crept  along  to  Pepin’s  door.  He  was  not  stirring  yet ;  but 
her  mind  was  infinitely  relieved.  It  was  so  pleasant  to  be 
near  the  one  she  loved  so  much.  She  looked  from  the 
window;  but  no  light  streaks  told  of  the  approaching 
morning.  She  sat  down  by  the  door,  and  thought  about 
Pepin  for  hours,  until  at  last  when  the  morning  light 
touched  the  horizon,  sleep  closed  the  eyelids  of  Pepin’s 
watching  angel,  and  she  slept. 

Pepin  hesitated.  Should  he  leave  without  awakening 
her,  and  spare  her  the  pain  of  separation  ?  A  suspicion  of 
the  truth  decided  him  not  to  do  this.  When,  taking  her 
bead  between  bis  hands  he  kissed  it,  she  said  hastily,  whilst 
her  hands  clutched  his  nervously, — 

“  Yes,  yes,  my  dearie,  I  am  awake  —  1  am  awake  !  ” 

She  was  not  pretty  this  morning,  for  her  face  was  swollen 
and  distorted  with  fatigue  and  grief ;  and  she  was  not  smart 
as  she  was  wont  to  be.  She  used  to  wear  a  little  finery  at 
every  available  point  of  her  person  —  she  being  one  of 
those  pretty,  gay  creatures  who  can  wear,  without  looking 
vulgar,  any  quantity  of  ornament.  This  morning  not  even 
her  ear-rings  were  graced  by  being  worn.  It  seemed  as 
though  she  were  mourning  already  for  the  lover  she  was  to 
lose. 
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Pepin  walked  ten  miles  and  began  to  feel  hungry.  He 
sat  b«neath  an  apple-tree  by  the  wayside,  and  opened  his 
bundle.  He  took  out  the  embroidered  handkerchief  that 
Marie  had  insisted  upon  his  taking,  and  which  she  prized 
as  the  most  costly  ^icle  of  her  wardrobe.  Apparently 
kissing  it  gave  him  appetite,  for  he  presently  turned  his  at¬ 
tention  to  a  loaf  with  avidity :  that,  too,  Marie  had  put  in. 
He  broke  it  in  half,  but  hungry  as  he  was  he  did  not  eat. 
For  there,  in  the  middle  of  the  loaf,  lay  Marie’s  ear-rings 
and  her  brooch  and  her  three  rings,  and  every  gimcrack 
she  possessed  except  the  watch  Pepin  made  and  had  given 
her  the  day  before.  Perhaps  altogether  these  things  were 
worth  twelvepence ;  but  the  dear  little  soul,  when  she  put 
them  there,  thought  she  was  providing  against  the  greatest 
poverty  that  might  come  to  her  sweetheart.  Would  any 
degree  of  want  and  privation  induce  him  to  part  with 
them  ? 

Pepin  found  work  pretty  readily  in  the  villages  on  his 
route,  and  entered  Rouen  with  sixty  sous  in  his  pocket. 
But  in  the  city  he  found  no  work,  for  the  citizens*  had 
plenty  of  resident  clockmakers,  and  the  clockmakers  had 
plenty  of  workmen.  So  he  went  out  of  Rouen  with  a  heav¬ 
ier  heart  and  a  lighter  ptocket.  At  length  he  reached 
Paris,  and  presenting  himself  before  the  chief  watchmaker, 
asked  for  employment. 

“  What  can  you  do  ?  ”  asked  M.  Pendule. 

“  Anything,”  answered  modest  Pepin. 

M.  Pendule  was  a  Frenchman,  and  tolerant  of  bumptious¬ 
ness.  He  was  himself  bumptious. 

“  I  will  give  you  a  chance,  young  man.  I  myself  am 
risen  from  nothing.  I  had  a  chance.  Regard  this  clock : 
it  is  the  most  perfect  in  the  world.  I  made  it.  It  has  only 
one  fault  —  it  will  not  go.  Remedy  the  defect,  and  I  en¬ 
gage  you  at  two  livres  a  week.” 

That  evening  the  clock  acted  superbly,  and  Pepin  was 
engaged.  The  letter  conveying  this  intelligence  to  the 
little  Marie  was  read  with  joyful  emotion  by  the  faithful 

Sirl ;  and  Turenne’s  Trombone  systematically  intoxicated 
imself.  In  nine  months  Pepin  saved  sixty  eight  livres  ; 
thus  he  had  but  to  get  nine  hundred  and  thirty-two  in  the 
following  two  months.  Some  would  have  despaired.  Pe¬ 
pin  was  young;  more  than  that,  he  was  French:  he  did 
not  despair. 

At  that  time  there  were  in  Paris  two  eccentric  English 
virtuosos  —  collectors  of  curiosities  —  a  M.  Smisse  and  a 
M.  Jaunez.  These  hated  each  other  as  only  insulars  can. 
One  day  M.  Jaunez  had  bought,  at  the  market  of  Smiifel,  a 
quadroon  wife ;  she  was  almost  bla^k.  The  next  day  M. 
Smisse  bought  a  negress ;  she  was  quite  black.  These  men 
had  come  to  Paris  and  brought  with  them  their  rivalry ;  also 
they  brought  with  them  their  gold.  M.  Jaunez  purchased 
a  Strasbourg  clock.  Its  top  was  adorned  with  a  stage.  On 
this,  at  every  hour,  a  garden  sprang  up,  in  which,  half  con¬ 
cealed  by  a  bush  stoM  Adam  and  Eve.  Various  beasts 
then  crossed,  and  Adam  nodded  his  head  as  if  in  the  act 
of  naming  them.  When  the  beasts  had  passed,  the  whole 
sank  beneath  the  stage.  It  was  a  marvel  of  workman¬ 
ship. 

M.  Smisse  was  insane  when  he  heard  of  M.  Jaunez’s 
treasure.  One  morning  he  was  attracted  to  a  window  by  a 
curious  piece  of  clock-work.  On  the  top  of  the  clock  was 
a  sentry-box ;  at  the  hour  the  door  opened,  a  sentry  issued, 
cocked,  presented,  and  fired  his  musket,  shouldered  it,  and 
returned  within  his  sentry-box,  the  door  of  which  immedi- 
diately  closed.  This  work  was  Pepin’s.  The  insular 
rushed  into  the  shop.  M.  Pendule  was  composing  a  sonnet. 
He  was  a  poet.  A  poet  can  do  anything.  M.  Pendule 
made  clocks  that  did  everything  but  go,  and  sonnets  that 
did  anything  but  sell.  What  matter?  He  still  made 
clocks  and  sonnets.  Giants  regardlessly  step  over  obstacles 
that  pigmies  never  surmount  To  return. 

M.  Smisse  with  difficulty  made  himself  understood.  M. 
Pendule  saw  what  was  wanted  instantaneously. 

“  You  desire  a  machine  that  shall  eclipse  the  affair  of 
M.  Jaunez  ?  ” 

“  Entirely,”  said  M.  Smisse.  His  beasts  only  slide 
over,  and  Adam  merely  turns  his  head  half  round.  Now, 


if  you  could  make  my  Adam’s  head  turn  round  completely, 
and  my  beasts  walk  across  ”  — 

“  Wagging  their  tails,”  suggested  M.  Pendule. 

“  That  would  be  perfection  truly,”  replied  the  English¬ 
man  with  enthusiasm.  ”  Can  you  achieve  this  ?  ” 

“  This  and  more,  monsieur.” 

“  And  the  price  ?  ” 

“  I  will  tell  you  to-morrow.” 

M.  Smisse  departed  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy,  and  M.  Pen¬ 
dule  called  to  him  Pepin. 

“  Pepin !  ” 

“  Monsieur.” 

“  I  desire  a  clock.  Upon  it  grows  a  flowering  plain.  On 
one  side  stands  M.  Noah  beside  his  ark.  Across  the  flow¬ 
ery  mead  there  winds  a  procession  of  beasts  and  of  birds 
and  of  fisbes.  They  enter  the  ark  walking  and  gracefully 
waving  their  tails.  M.  Noah  follows  and  shuts  the  door. 
The  rain  descends,  and  waters  cover  the  surface  of  the 
stage.  The  ark  rocks  upon  the  waves.  M.  Noah  opens  a 
window,  waving  his  handkerchief,  and  revolving  his  head 
as  the  eurtain  falls  upon  the  interesting  tableau.” 

“  Monsieur,  1  will  do  this.” 

“  And  the  cost,  Pepin  ?  ” 

“  One  thousand  livres,  independent  of  assistants  and  ma¬ 
terial  —  these  to  be  furnished  by  you.” 

“  Pepin,  do  you  know  what  you  say  ?  ” 

“  Monsieur,  as  well  as  what  you  ask.” 

Upon  these  terms  Pepin  commenced  his  labors  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning.  M.  Smisse  was  willing  to  pay  two  thou¬ 
sand  livres  to  enrage  the  soul  of  M.  Jaunez. 

One  night  as  Pepin  was  returning  from  his  work  he 
observed  a  crowd,  and  discovered  that  the  object  of  their 
curiosity  was  a  mountebank,  who  was  playing  the  tabor, 
while  six  young  girls  upon  stilts  went  through  their  curious 
evolutions.  The  mountebank,  whose  eye  was  continually 
roving  round  the  crowd  to  see  if  any  new-comer  was  desir¬ 
ous  of  contributing  to  his  support,  no  sooner  beheld  Pepin 
than  he  terminated  his  performance,  and  threw  himself 
into  the  arras  of  the  young  mechanic.  The  mountebank 
was  Filoubon  —  one  of  the  cleverest,  pleasantest,  most 
unprincipled  rascals  in  the  world.  He  was  known  and 
welcomed  in  every  village  of  France.  He  was  trusted 
in  none.  He  robbed  one  ^ace  and  spent  the  plunder 
in  the  next.  The  talented  Filoubon  family  consisted  of 
six  charming  young  ladies.  In  all  probability  these  pretty 
girls,  like  Filoubon’s  respeetable  breeches,  had  been  stolen, 
and  were  for  sale.  For  the  past  ten  years  not  one  of  the 
Mesdemoiselles  Filoubon  had  been  younger  than  fifteen 
years,  and  not  one  older  than  eighteen.  No  one  seeing  the 
family  one  year  would  recognize  them  the  next  but  for  the 
presence  of  Filoubon  and  his  assertion  of  paternal  rights. 

Besides  these,  there  were  in  many  villages  many  girls 
both  old  and  young  whom  Filoubon  might  lawfully  have 
affiliated.  Their  features  would  have  proved  the  equity  of 
his  claim :  this  was  partly  why  he  did  not  claim  them. 
Filoubon  was  not  what  one  may  call  pretty  or  handsome. 
Again,  some  were  too  young  and  some  were  too  old  for 
I  professional  purposes,  and  to  avoid  invidious  distinction, 
ne  relinquished  the  charming  creatures  to  the  villages  he 
honored  by  populating.  Again,  my  faith,  how  could  one 
man  have  reconciled  those  mothers  ? 

I  With  all  this,  there  was  not  a  soul  from  Lorraine  to 
I  Gascony  who  would  have  prosecuted  merry  Filoubon. 
What  girl  will  give  a  kiss,  and  what  girl  resent  one  being 
taken  by  a  merry  fellow  ?  He  had  robbed  Pepin,  and  now 
he  threw  his  arms  about  his  neck,  embracing  him  affec¬ 
tionately.  A  Frenchman  can  be  grateful  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

“  M.  Filoubon,  where  is  the  watch  you  stole  from 
me  ?  ” 

“  M.  Pepin,  where  is  the  perfume  of  the  autumn’s 
rose  ?  ” 

“  Filoulwn,  it  is  wrong.” 

“  Pepin,  I  will  make  it  all  right.  Have  you  dined  ?  ” 

.  “  No.” 

“  Bo  of  my  company.  We  dine  here  —  at  once.” 

“  I  will.” 
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“  Come,  then.”  Filoubon  then  introduced  Pepin  to  his 
family  and  the  chief  room  in  the  L’Oie  Verte. 

“M.  Pepin,  what  shall  it  be?  —  vermicelli,  to  follow 
with  turbot,  and  duck  with  ”  — 

“  What  you  will.” 

“  Nay,  you  are  my  guest.  Here  is  the  .gar<;on ;  order 
what  you  will.” 

After  the  dinner  followed  dessert,  with  wines  of  superb 
quality,  and  sprightly  conversation,  in  which  the  Mesde- 
moiselles  Filoubon  shone  greatly. 

“  This  is  reparation  !  ”  thought  Pepin  ;  and,  elated,  he 
became  garrulous.  He  told  of  his  wonderful  clock,  and 
the  reward  in  store  for  him.  Filoubon  could  hardly  credit 
the  wonders  be  heard. 

“  I  will  show  to  you  a  part  of  it,”  said  Pepin, 

”  You  are  too  good,”  said  Filoubon. 

“  I  will  show  you  the  figure  of  Monsieur  Noah,  with  the 
revolving  head.  But,  ah,  you  rogue,  you  will  rob  me 
of  it.” 

“  If  I  lay  my  finger  upon  it,  may  I  expire  1  ” 

“  I  will  fetch  it.  Pardon  me ;  I  will  be  absent  but  five 
minutes.” 

Pepin  ran  to  his  workshop,  and  speedily  returned  with 
the  admirable  figure  of  Noam.  The  Filoubon  family  was 
not  in  the  dining-room.  He  hastened  down -stairs  to  make 
inquiries,  and  was  met  by  the  garqon. 

“  Monsieur  Pepin  !  ” 

“  I  am  he.” 

“  The  bill.” 

“  For  what  1  ” 

”  Dinner  of  eight  parties,  with  dessert  and  superb 
wines.” 

“But  Filoubon  I  ”  , 

“  Commanded  me  to  beg  your  excuse  of  him.  He  has 
an  appointment  at  the  hour.” 

Whilst  Filoubon  was  robbing  Pepin  in  Paris,  M.  le  Mar¬ 
quis  de  la  Grenouillegonfl^e  was  doing  his  utmost  to  rob 
him  in  Gomarche. 

After  Pepin’s  departure  M.  Trombone’s  best  customer 
was  M.  Trombone.  He  drew  the  most  valuable  articles 
from  his  stock-in-trade,  and  through  the  mediation  of  a 
carrier  who  went  once  a  month  to  Rouen,  procured  from  a 
.Tew  in  that  city  sufficient  money  to  supply  his  daughter 
with  bread  and  himself  with  liquor.  Other  customers 
had  he  none.  In  this  he  presently  saw  the  hand  of  Provi¬ 
dence;  for  had  customers  come  he  should  have  been  able 
to  sell  them  nothing.  Literally  his  business  was  going  to 
rack  and  liouen.  He  hoped  for  better  things.  Every  "day 
the  Marquis  de  la  Grenouillegonfi^e  spent  an  hour  in  his 
shop,  turning  over  the  emaciated  stock  and  Ulking  to  little 
Marie,  and  every  day  Trombone  said  to  himself,  “  Truly 
Monsieur  le  Marquis  will  buy  now ;  ”  and,  going  over  the 
few  articles,  he  put  such  prices  on  them  as  would  remuner¬ 
ate  him  for  the  trouble  inflicted  on  his  daughter.  But  M. 
le  Marquis  never  saw  any  necessity  to  buy,  and,  which  was 
more,  never  laid  out  ,a  sou.  His  visits  were  an  ordeal  to 
the  little  Marie,  and  once  she  thought  of  writing  of  her 
troubles  to  Pepin ;  but  the  thought  that  he  was  battling 
for  her  inspired  her  with  courage  to  fight  for  him,  and  she 
wrote  not  a  word  that  could  dishearten  him.  The  day  be¬ 
fore  he  left  he  arranged  a  counter,  with  a  hidden  bolt, 
behind  which  Marie  could  sit  secure  from  any  personal 
advances  of  the  marquis,  and  she  tried  to  make  indiffer¬ 
ence  a  bar  between  her  ears  and  his  tongue.  Despite  all 
which,  the  marquis  contrived  to  give  her  endless  annoy¬ 
ance.  Frequently  she  complained  to  her  father,  and  he, 
whilst  there  was  a  faint  hope  that  the  wealthy  old  brute 
would  spend  something,  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  these  complaints, 
and  bade  his  daughter  remember  that  deference  and  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  noble  were  the  primal  duties  of  the  lowly. 
But  when  in  course  of  time  this  faint  hope  expired  of  in¬ 
anition,  M.  Trombone  cursed  the  aristocracy,  and  bade  his 
daughter  wait  until  he  had  matured  a  plan  by  which  to 
thwart  this  arrogant  villain,  and  revenge  the  foul  insult 
offered  to  the  child  of  Turenne’s  poor  but  virtuous  Trom¬ 
bone. 


Very  often,  when  one  is  looking  for  wild  strawberries, 

I  one  finds  a  nettle.  Inversely  someming  like  this  happened 
,  to  M.  Trombone.  Whilst  cogitating  as  to  how  he  mipht 
;  best  punish  the  marquis  for  insulting  Marie  and  buying 
nothing,  it  occurred  to  him  that  a  more  amiable  policy 
,  might  be  more  remunerative. 

I  “  My  child,”  he  said  to  the  little  Marie  one  morning, 

!  “  you  shall  not  be  subjected  to  Monsieur  le  Marquis’s 
I  blandishments  this  day.  Betake  yourself  for  a  walk.  I 
{  will  superintend  the  establishment.” 

After  Trombone  had  sat  for  some  time  on  the  watch  —  a 
I  term  not  to  be  misunderstood,  every  article  of  clock-work 
I  having  long  since  disappeared  from  the  shop  —  his  perse- 
I  verance  was  rewarded  by  the  appearance  of  M.  le  Marejuis. 

I  The  terrible  Trombone  saluted  him  k  la  militaire.  fhe 
■  venerable  villain  was  at  first  disconcerted  in  finding  the 
lion  where  he  looked  for  a  lamb ;  but  the  lion  was  so  bland 
and  amiable  that  the  wolf  presently  regained  his  equa¬ 
nimity,  and  asked  to  see  some  rings. 

“  Monseigneur,  my  rings  are  unworthy  of  your  finger. 
Spare  me  the  humiliation  of  seeing  my  own  poor  diamonds 
eclipsed  by  the  magnificent  lustre  of  your  resplendent 
knuckles.” 

“  I  will  purchase  one  for  my  lacquey.” 

M.  Trombone  cursed  himself  for  having  sent  away  the 
last  gimcrack  that  very  morning. 

“  Monseigneur,  I  expire  with  regard  I  They  are  locked 
up,  and  my  daughter  ”  — 

“  The  little  Marie  —  the  lovely  Marie  1  ” 

“  Maman  de  Mbise  1  Is  my  child  deserving  of  monseign¬ 
eur's  notice?  Would  she  were  here  now!  But,  alas, 
she  has  gone  to  get  Father  Pierre  to  write  a  letter  to  her 
intended.” 

“  Her  intended !  ” 

“  The  worthy,  the  respectable  Pepin,  monseigneur.” 

“  H^las !  ” 

“  The  dear  boy  is  in  Paris,  commanding  his  own  terms. 
He  will  return  in  two  months.” 

“  Monsieur  Trombone,  your  lovely  child  should  aspire  to 
one  higher  than  a  mechanic.” 

“  Monseigneur,  the  child  is  lovely,  I  admit ;  and  she  is 
good  and  young  and  innocent.” 

“Hal”  .  . 

“  Good  also  is  Pepin.  What  should  I  say  against  him  . 
The  noble  infant  will  give  me  one  thousand  livres  to  com¬ 
pensate  me  for  the  loss  of  my  little  Marie.” 

“  A  thousand  livres  !  My  God  1  ”  said  the  marquis  ; 
and  without  another  word  he  shuffled  out  to  his  carriage. 

In  Butter’s  or  Mavor’s  spelling-book  is  an  instructive 
story  of  a  young  and  foolish  fish  who,  after  wisely  leaving 
the  hook,  unwisely  returns  to  bolt  the  bait.  Unfortunately 
the  mar(]uis  and  Butter  or  Mavor  were  unacquainted,  or 
he  might  have  profited  by  the  story,  and  kept  clear  of 
that  artful  angler,  M.  Trombone,  so  saving  himself  much 
subsequent  pain. 

One  may  see  right  into  the  jeweller’s  shop  from  the 
porch  of  the  Soleil  d’Or,  so  there  sat  Trombone  dreamily 
smoking  his  pipe,  yet  keenly  alive  to  sport.  He  was  hop^ 
fill,  as  anglers  are.  He  knew  the  tempting  nature  of  his 
daughter,  and  the  fishy  nature  of  the  marquis.  He  was 
not  surprised  when  the  familiar  vehicle  appeared ;  only 
his  eye  brightened,  and  he  puffed  a  little  quicker,  hor 
several  days  he  suffered  his  victim  to  nibble,  and  then  he 
struck.  Having  polished  his  buttons  and  his  wooden  leg, 
and  powdered  his  wig,  he  presented  himself  at  the  Chkteau 
de  la  Grenouillegonflde. 

“  Monseigneur  I  Behold  before  you  the  proudest,  hum¬ 
blest,  happiest,  and  most  wretched  man  in  Gomarche !  ’ 

M.  le  Marquis  raised  his  eyebrows. 

“  Monseigneur  I  The  great  Turenne’s  'frombone  has 
heard  of  your  frequent  visits  to  his  humble  establishment, 
and  of  the  attentions  you  pay  his  daughter,  aud  he  is  over¬ 
powered  with  joy  and  pride  at  so  great  an  honor.  But 
Gomarche  is  censorious,  and  circumstances  over  which 
the  veteran  has  no  control  forbid  the  continuance  of  such 
perfect  felicity.  Monseianeurl  Shortly  my  unfortunate 
daughter’s  betrothed  will  return  with  the  thousand  livres 
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that  shall  save  Tureane’s  Trombone  from  annihilation  by 
the  merciless  maitre  of  the  Soleil  d’Or.  Reflect  that  if  he 
finds  the  little  Marie’s  heart  estranged,  he  will  renounce 
her,  and  that  then  my  ruin  will  be  complete.  I  pray  you, 
for  my  sake,  to  forego  the  honors  you  are  diurnally  heaping 
upon  my  miserable liead."  Trombone  wept;  but  the  mar¬ 
quis  remained  unmoved.  “  Let  me  entreat  you,  moreover, 
for  my  child’s  sake.  In  mercy  to  her  forbear  to  dazzle  her 
eyes  with  the  majesty  of  your  condition,  and  to  break  her 
heart  with  a  futile  passion  inspired  by  your  wit  and  per¬ 
sonal  attractions.” 

“  What  —  what  —  what  say  you  ?  She  loves  me  1  Does 
•he  love  me?” 

“  Oh,  monseigneur,  force  me  not  to  betray  a  secret  she 
so  fearfully  to  conceal.” 

“  Oh,  the  angel,  the  divinity,  the  little  cat  I  ” 

“  Monseigneur !  Calm  yourself.  Remember  you  speak 
to  the  father  of  my  future  son-in  law’s  wife.” 

”  The  wife  of  another —  never  I  She  shall  be  mine  I 

^  Blit  I  cannot  part  with  my  child  and  the  livres  at  the 
same  time.” 

”  I  will  double  the  amount  Pepin  oflfers.  Now  will  you 
have  her  or  leave  her?  ” 

“  Have  her  or  liv-res  ?  Oh,  the  latter,  if  you  please,” 
replied  Trombone. 

He  was  bad  enough  even  for  a  joke  of  this  kind.  As  both 
understood  each  other,  they  quickly  settled  the  terms  of 
agreement.  Trombone,  to  make  matters  perfectly  comfort¬ 
able,  arranged  with  M.  Rouge  and  M.  Noir,  two  intimate 
friends,  to  waylay  Pepin  on  his  return  from  Paris  and  rob 
him  of  his  money.  By  this  means  Pepin,  by  inability  to 
fulfil  his  part  of  the  contract,  would  have  no  claim  on  the 
hand  of  the  little  Marie.  Trombone  was  so  certain  of 
success,  that  he  would  have  married  his  daughter  to  the 
manjuis  there  and  then  but  for  one  difficulty,  and  this  was, 
that  Marie  declared  she  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  scheme,  further  than  marring  it  to  the  best  of  her 
ability.  The  bond  between  Trombone  and  Pepin  was  an 
impediment  to  a  marriage  within  the  year,  which  Marie 
vowed  to  declare  if  a  notary  were  brought  before  her  for 
hymeneal  purposes.  It  was  determined  therefore  to  post¬ 
pone  the  ceremony  until  after  Pepin’s  discomfiture,  and 
meanwhile,  as  fears  were  entertained  that  Marie  would  be 
found  wanting  in  filial  respect,  and  not  found  when  want¬ 
ing  in  another  respect,  she  was  privately  removed  from  the 
insecurity  of  the  paternal  roof  to  the  Chdteau  de  la  Gre- 
nouillegonfl^,  in  which  were  several  apartments  where  a 
young  lady  might  be  put  under  lock-and-key,  and  kept  in 
that  condition  until  required. 

Now  Filoubon,  who  was  then  in  Gomarche,  and  the  two 
vagabonds  engaged  to  burke  Pepin,  had  a  mutual  friend. 
This  common  fidtis  obtained  the  favor  of  each  by  imparting 
to  one  the  secrets  entrusted  to  him  by  the  other.  If  two 
of  a  trade  cannot  agree,  far  less  can  three ;  so  when  Filou- 
bon  beard  of  the  commission  received  by  Messrs.  Rouge 
and  Noir  he  hated  them  with  a  good  hate.  Also  be  hated 
Trombone,  for  he  was  piqued  at  this  preference  given  to 
rascals  whom  be  knew  to  be  his  inferiors  under  Mercury. 
Forthwith  he  departed  from  Gomarche  with  his  troupe, 
and  a  full  determination  to  frustrate  his  enemies. 

Behold  now  M.  Smisse  with  the  most  wonderful  clock  in 
Paris,  M.  Jaunez  with  the  spleen,  Pepin  with  a  girdleful 
of  gold  on  his  way  to  Gomarche,  Messrs.  Rouge  and  Noir 
hastily  preceding  him  —  Noir  with  no  visible  eyes,  and 
Rouge  with  no  visible  nose  —  and  Filoubon  once  more  de¬ 
lighting  the  village  with  his  merry  quips. 

When  the  two  vagabonds  made  their  deplorable  appear¬ 
ance  in  Gomarche,  Filoubon  became  merrier  than  ever; 
whilst  Trombone,  hearing  of  their  defeat  and  the  near 
approach  of  Pepin,  was  at  his  wits’  end  for  an  expedient 
to  avoid  the  impending  catastrophe.  Nothing  but  a  mira¬ 
cle  could  save  him  from  exposure  and  infamy.  Happily  a 
thaumaturgist  was  at  hand  in  the  person  of  Filoubon,  and 
to  him  he  applied  in  bis  strait  The  difficulty  he  might 
have  experienced  in  exposing  his  villainy  to  Filoulwn, 
Filoubon  himself  removed. 
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Monsieur,”  he  said,  before  Turenne’s  Trombone  had 
taltered  out  half  a  dozen  words  —  “  Monsieur,  you  have 
sold  your  daughter  and  yourself.  You  trusted  your  little 
affair  to  two  impostors;  they  professed  to  %  rogues, 
whereas  they  were  simply  fools.  Trust  now  to  me — I  am 
no  impostor.  Maintenant,  suppose  I  arrange  matters  so 
pleasantly  that  you  shall  get  two  thousand  livres  from  M. 
le  Marquis  and  another  thousand  from  M.  Pepin,  at  the 
same  time  satisfying  both  parties  —  what  would  you  do  for 
your  benefactor  ?  ” 

“  Give  you  half  the  plunder.” 

“  Fifteen  hundred  livres  —  agreed.  Now,  Trombone,  to 
business.  I  will  be  bound  some  of  the  villagers,  Madame 
Lechat  and  others,  have  asked  what  has  become  of  the 
little  Marie  ?  ” 

“  They  have,  truly.” 

“  And  you  said  —  what  did  you  say  V  ” 

“  I  said  she  was  ill,  and  visiting  my  sister  at  Les  Au- 
delles.” 

“  Good  I  Say  now  that  she  is  convalescent  and  will 
return.  You  must  bid  adieu  to  the  Soleil  d’Or  for  a  few 
days.” 

“  For  what  ?  ” 

“  To  fetch  your  daughter.” 

”  But  the  marquis  has  her  locked  up  in  his  inaccessible 
chftteau  1  ” 

“  That  is  the  two  thousand  livres  daughter.  The  one 
you  will  fetch  is  the  one  thousand  livres  child.” 

”  I  am  bewildered  1  ” 

“  Look  here,  my  poor  Trombone.  I  have  children  in 
every  village  —  more  than  I  know  what  to  do  with.  You 
shall  come  with  me  and  select  one  that  shall  suit  our  Pepin, 
and  you  shall  adopt  her,  eh  ?  ” 

“  But  the  girl  ?  ” 

“  We  will  make  her  understand.  My  faith  !  nice  little 
husbands  are  not  so  plentiful  that  the  girls  should  be  scru¬ 
pulous  as  to  how  they  get  them.” 

It  has  been  said  and  shown  that  this  Filoubon  had  no 
principle,  and  his  present  nefarious  scheme  was  quite  con¬ 
sistent  with  his  practice,  cheating  every  one  fairly  alike. 
If  he  plundered  a  man,  would  it  not  be  equity  to  restore? 
By  the  same  rule,  if  he  saved  Pepin  from  the  hands  of 
thieves  one  day,  would  he  not  be  justified  in  robbing  him 
the  next  ?  Thus  he  reasoned. 

The  day  following  Pepin’s  arrival  in  Gomarche,  M. 
Trombone  returned  with  his  daughter.  Next  to  Pepin  the 
person  most  eager  to  see  “  the  little  Marie  ”  was  ^ladame 
Lechat.  No  sooner  had  she  cast  eyes  on  the  girl  than  she 
was  off  round  the  village  like  a  cricket,  poking  her  long 
nose  in  at  every  door,  and  saying,  — 

‘‘  I  told  you  so  I  That  barefaced  old  impostor,  that  vil¬ 
lain  Trombone,  has  brought  home  a  girl  to  palm  on  poor 
Pepin  that’s  no  more  like  the  little  Marie  than  I  am.  She’s 
artfully  made-up  enough  ;  but  one  can  see  the  rouge  on  her 
cheeks  and  the  dye  in  her  hair  with  half  an  eye.” 

Pepin  appeared  greatly  shocked  by  the  altered  appear¬ 
ance  of  his  sweetheart.  She  was  thin,  and  her  beautiful 
hair  was  short.  The  doctor  had  cut  it.  Trombone  said,  be¬ 
cause  of  her  fever.  But  the  most  distressing  result  of  her 
illness  was  that  her  musical  voice  and  her  power  of  speech 
had  entirely  left  her.  For  some  time  Pepin  refused  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  was  his  little  Marie,  although  M.  Trombone 
swore  by  the  honor  of  a  soldier  that  it  was,  and  vowed  he 
would  first  thrash  Pepin  and  then  imprison  him  if  he  dared 
doubt  the  veracity  of  Turenne’s  Trombone.  These  threats 
and  protestations  Pepin  quietly  disregarded,  declaring  that 
the  girl  was  not  Marie,  and  that  he  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  her ;  but  when  the  girl  burst  into  tears,  and  held 
out  her  arms  to  him,  his  incredulity  vanished,  and  he  nursed 
her  against  his  breast,  soothing  her  with  kind  remorseful 
I  words  until  she  smiled  again. 

Trombone  insisted  upon  the  marriage  taking  place  at 
once ;  .so  the  young  people  went  before  the  notary  and 
were  made  man  and  wife.  Pepin  begged  his  and  his  wife’s 
friends  to  accompany  him  to  a  house  he  had  engaged  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  in 
appropriate  festivities.  The  invitation  did  not  extend  to 
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M.  Trombone.  He,  however,  had  a  house  of  his  own  and 
festivities  too,  and  the  friends  who  were  to  participate 
therein  were  M.  Filoubon  and  the  Marquis  de  la  Grenouille- 
gonflde.  Ah,  how  the  three  wicked  vagabonds  chuckled 
and  roared  as  the  hrideg^m  crossed  the  Place  with  the 
precious  bride  they  had  foisted  on  him  I  All  were  particu¬ 
larly  pleased.  There  was  now  no  bar  to  the  marquis’s 
nuptials  with  the  little  Marie ;  so  having  paid  his  two 
thousand  livres,  as  agreed,  he  took  his  departure,  bidding 
Trombone  come  to  the  chftteau  on  the  morrow,  when  the 
notary  would  attend  to  settle  the  business.  When  he  was  : 
gone,  Filoubon  took  his  share  of  the  money  that  had  heen 
made  hy  these  transactions,  and  then  left  Trombone,  who 
immediately  went  over  to  the  Soleil  d’Or  to  begin  spend¬ 
ing  his. 

He  was  not  more  than  three  parts  inebriated  when  two 
lacqueys  from  the  Chkteau  de  la  Grenouillegonflde  entered 
the  inn  and  attached  themselves  to  the  happy  veteran. 
The  marquis  desired  Trombone's  attendance  at  the  ch&teau 
instantly.  Trombone  pleaded  in  vain  to  be  left  in  the 
Soleil  d’Or;  the  lacqueys  had  their  orders,  and  seeing  the 
state  which  their  guest  was  in,  without  more  ado  they 
took  him  between  them,  from  the  cool  retreat  and  the 
urgent  business  he  was  engaged  in,  out  into  the  broiling 
heat  of  the  afternoon.  The  chdteau  was  well  supplied  with 
pumps,  and  beneath  one  of  these  the  lacqueys  placed  Trom¬ 
bone,  ptimping  on  him  with  such  energy  as  they  possessed. 
After  spending  a  delicious  quarter  of  an  hour  here,  Trom-  ! 
bone  rose  cool-headed  and  sober,  and  was  ushered  immedi-  | 
ately  into  the  presence  of  the  marquis.  M.  le  Marquis  was 
stamping  up  and  down  the  niagnibcent  apartment,  ringing 
the  bells,  and  smashing  the  china  —  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  infuriated  in  the  last  century.  When  he  had  broken 
all  the  bell-wires,  and  there  was  nothing  left  to  smash,  he 
fell  into  a  chair  and  cried.  After  this  exhibition  he  called 
Trombone  to  his  side,  and  explained  the  cause  of  his  p.as- 
sion.  The  little  Marie  was  gone  !  How  long  she  had  been 
gone  he  did  not  know ;  for  the  duenna  under  whose  charge 
she  had  been  placed  could  not  tell.  In  the  first  paroxsym 
of  his  rage  the  marquis  had  thrown  a  decanter  at  Wr  head, 
and  by  a  pure  accident  hit  it.  This  mistake  he  now  re¬ 
gretted.  However,  he  had  seen  Marie  within  a  week.  It 
was  probable  she  had  escaped  that  very  morning,  and  at 
present  was  concealed  in  the  woods  adjacent  to  the  chateau. 
One  thing  was  imperatively  necessary  —  the  girl  must  be 
found  at  once.  If  she  got  into  Gomarche,  their  delinquency 
would  be  discovered,  and  they  might  reasonably  expect  to 
row  both  in  one  boat,  and  that  boat  a  galley.  The  mar¬ 
quis  thought  of  a  wife  and  liberty  to  smash  china ;  Trom¬ 
bone  thought  of  his  unexpended  livres  and  the  Soleil  d’Or. 
Then  both  rushed  out  into  the  wood  as  fast  as  a  wooden  leg 
and  a  gouty  toe  would  permit  them.  For  hours  they 
searched  the  paths  and  alleys  of  the  wood,  tearing  their 
clothes  and  hands  with  brier  and  bramble,  perspiring  at 
every  pore,  and  aching  in  every  joint.  At  length  they 
found  a  fearful  trace  of  the  fugitive.  By  the  border  of  the 
wood,  near  the  road,  was  a  deep  shaft,  which  had  been  sunk 
for  a  well,  and  by  its  side  a  mound  of  earth,  thrown  up  by 
the  excavators.  After  digging  a  considerable  depth  they 
had  failed  to  find  water,  and  the  work  had  been  abandoned. 
A  huge  piece  of  timber,  projecting  over  the  mouth  of  the 
pit,  had  been  left,  and  was  the  only  intimation  of  danger ; 
indeed  this  was  partly  concealed  by  the  long  grass  and 
growth  that  sprang  up  about  it.  While  these  two  miserable 
old  men  were  resting  their  tired  bodies  upon  this  mound, 
they  detected  something  fluttering  upon  the  end  of  the 
timber.  Trombone  rose  and  made  a  nearer  inspection.  It 
was  a  long  fragment  of  a  dark  dress  material,  and  depended 
some  way  down  the  shaft.  He  stretched  himself  along  the 
timber,  and  disengaging  the  piece,  brought  it  still  nearer 
to  his  eyes.  He  rose  to  his  feet,  and  with  a  blanched  face 
turned  to  the  marquis.  In  a  husky  whisper  he  said,  — 

“  It  is  the  little  Marie’s !  ” 

Poor  little  Marie  I  She  bore  her  imprisonment  patiently 
enough  for  some  time.  Looking  across  the  woods  she  could 
see  from  the  window  the  road  winding  down  the  hill  on  the 
other  side  of  the  valley ;  on  this  road  her  eyes  were  ever 


fixed.  At  that  distance  people  looked  no  larger  than  flies ; 
et  she  felt  sure  that  when  repin  came  in  sight  she  should 
now  him.  She  had  little  doubt  that  Pepin  would  find 
her.  She  laughed  at  the  folly  of  her  father  and  the  mar¬ 
quis,  who  thought  by  so  dull  a  contrivance  to  keep  them 
asunder.  Was  it  possible  that  locks  and  bolts  would  be  of 
any  service  against  one  who  could  make  a  clock  worth  a 
thousand  livres  I  M.  le  Marquis  had  paid  her  a  visit.  He 
said :  — 

“  My  pretty,  pretty,  pretty,  this  day  week  you  will  be  no 
longer  my  sweetheart !  ” 

“  Monseigneur,  you  are  very  good  to  me  this  morning.” 

“  This  day  week,  my  rosebud,  you  shall  be  mv  wife.” 

“  I  am  afraid  that  honor  is  not  for  me.  The  law  will  not 
allow  me  to  possess  more  than  my  little  Pepin  ;  it  is  hard 

—  for  me  —  is  it  not  V  ” 

“  Oh,  oh,  oh !  my  pretty,  pretty,  pretty !  I  have  provided 
that  you  shall  not  offend  the  law  in  that  respect.  I  have 
provided  for  Monsieur  Pepin.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ’’  said  Marie,  turning  white,  and 
crouching  down  like  a  panther,  with  her  fingers  prepared 
to  gripe  well  the  projections  upon  the  old  genueman’s  coun¬ 
tenance. 

There  was  nothing  ironical  about  her  now.  She  did  not 
appear  one  thing  and  mean  another.  With  a  rapidity 
scarcely  to  be  expected  in  one  so  advanced  in  years  and 
decay,  the  manjuis  skipped  out  of  the  room,  and  secured 
the  door  between  himself  and  the  lady  he  proposed  making 
his  wife.  When  he  could  muster  breath,  he  put  his  vile 
old  mouth  to  the  keyhole,  and  shouted  through :  — 

“  I’ve  sent  two  brigands  to  rob  your  Pepin  —  to  kill  him 

—  to  slaughter  him — to  jump  on  him.  You  little,  little, 
little  ”  — 

Before  he  could  find  a  word  with  which  to  express  him¬ 
self,  Marie  threw  herself  at  the  door  with  such  force  that 
the  panels  cracked,  and  M.  le  Marquis  sped  down  the  stairs 
to  a  safer  refuge. 

And  now,  Marie,  where  art  thou  ?  Hast  thou  escaped 
but  to  entl  thy  bright  short  life  so  suddenly,  so  awfully  'I 
Ah,  well !  better  that  than  to  live  and  bear  the  weight  of 
sorrow  and  disappointment  that  thy  lover’s  marriage  with 
another  would  have  laid  on  thy  young  heart. 

To  return. 

The  two  old  men  threw  stones  down  the  well,  and  list¬ 
ened. 

“  There  is  no  sound.  She  is  dead.” 

My  faith  I  I  will  have  back  my  two  thousand  livres.” 

“  And  I  —  I  will  have  back  my  daughter,  monseigneur.” 
“  What  then  ?  ” 

“  The  galleys.” 

“  Trombone,  no  one  must  know  this.” 

“  And  the  livres  ?  ” 

“  Keep  them.  Sac-r  r-r-r-r-r-e !  ” 

“  What’s  to  be  done  ?  ” 

“  Return.  Ah,  my  poor  back  1  ” 

“  But  the  body  may  be  found !  ” 

“  No  one  is  likely  to  go  down  there,  and  one  can’t  see 
that  depth.” 

“  Monseigneur,  sight  is  not  the  only  sense,  alas  1  ” 
Trombone  pinched  his  nose  expressively. 

“  That  is  a  truth.” 

“  You  must  fetch  big  stones,  monseigneur,  and  I  will 
drop  them  down.” 

“  This  heap  of  stones  ”  — 

“  Touch  them  not.  It  would  lead  to  our  discovery.” 
They  had  to  go  far  for  stones,  these  two  miserable  old 
men,  and  the  moon  was  high  in  the  heavens  when  they  de¬ 
sisted. 

“  Oh,  my  back  I  That  will  do.” 

“  Oh,  my  leg  1  Yes,  that  will  do.” 

“  Yes,  that  will  do,”  said  a  third  voice. 

The  two  screamed  with  fright,  and  looked  at  the  bush 
from  which  the  voice  proceedeil.  What  voice  was  it 't 
Was  it  from  the  dead?  It  was  supernatural,  frightful. 
The  leave -I  of  the  bush  quivered,  and  from  it  rose  a  head. 
Was  it  an  apparition  ? 

No,  it  was  Filoubon.  He  said ;  — 
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“  You  two,  consider  yourselves  my  prisoners.  I  am  a 
rascal,  but  I  will  not  wink  at  this  infamy.  Fratricide,  con¬ 
sider  yourself  strangled  I  And  you,  marquis,  as  this  girl  is 
not  your  wife,  rest  assured  you  will  not  go  unpunished.” 

“  She  was  dead.” 

“  How  will  you  prove  that  ?  ” 

”  Fiioubon,  dear  Filoubon,  I  have  ever  been  your  good 
friend.” 

“  Ah,  how  will  you  repay  me  for  that  injury  ?  ” 

“  With  livres.” 

“Eh?” 

“  And  I,  too,  will  buy  your  friendship  with  livres.”  j 
“  How  many  will  you  give  your  friend  never  to  pollute 
his  mouth  again  with  your  name.  Monsieur  Trombone  ?  ” 

«  Fifty.” 

“  What  ?  Fratricide  I  ” 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake  speak  lower,  or  not  at  all  I  Take  all  j 
my  fifteen  hundred.”  j 

“  Monsieur,  I  forget  whom  you  were  two  seconds  since ; 
shake  hands.  And  now,  monseigneur  ?  ” 

“  A  hundred  livres.” 

“What?” 

“  I’m  only  a  murderer.” 

“  Yes,  but  this  was  a  girl,  young,  prepossessing ;  that 
makes  a  difference,  I  can  tell  you.  And  you  are  horrid 
ugly  ;  that  also  will  make  a  difference  with  the  tribunal.” 

“  What  you  will.” 

“  Monseigneur,  I  shall  remember  where  you  live  until  I 
have  the  money.  Let  us  get  it  at  once.” 

Then  they  returned  to  me  chateau;  and  when  Filoubon 
had  filled  his  pockets  with  gold,  he  said  to  Trombone  :  — 

“  Monsieur  do  you  not  feel  remorse  ?  Do  you  not  wish 
the  little  Marie  were  living  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  me,  that  I  do,  God  knows  I  ” 

“  And  you,  marquis  ?  ”  1 

“  I  coincide.”  j 

“  Now,  what  would  you  give  me,  you  two,  if  I  could  bring 
her  to  life.” 

“  The  world.  Monsieur  —  if  I  only  had  it,”  said  Trom¬ 
bone,  feeling  the  corners  of  his  empty  pockets. 

“You  have  been  very  good  to  me,”  said  Fiioubon,  “I 
will  be  good  to  you  —  gratuitously.  I  will  give  you  a  joy¬ 
ful  surprise.  Prepare  yourselves.  The  little  Marie  lives  I  ” 

“  Heavens  1  ”  shrieked  the  marquis. 

“  The  other  place  I  ”  growled  Trombone.  j 

“  But  the  piece  of  her  dress  ?  ” 

“  I  hung  it  over  the  well,  as  a  caution  to  the  unwary.”  | 
“  Do  you  know  where  she  is  ?  "’ 

“  Yes,  she  is  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  of  mine.”  I 

“  Monseigneur,  we  are  as  badly  off  as  ever.”  I 

“  She  will  make  it  unpleasant  for  you  with  the  prefect,  j 
if  she  can  get  M.  Pepin  to  help  her.” 

“  M-o-n  Dieu  I  ” 

“  The  devil  I  ” 

“  Will  your  friend  give  her  up?  ” 

“  He  will  want  a  lot  of  money.” 

“  Sac-r-r-r-e !  he  must  have  it.” 

“  Monseigneur,  what  will  be  my  commission  ?  ” 

“  What  j^ou  will.” 

“  That  little  heap  of  notes ;  they  are  useless  to  you  ;  they 
will  make  me  quite  respectable.” 

“  You  shall  have  them  when  you  show  us  the  girl.” 

“  Follow  me,  then,  monseigneur;  you  also  may  follow. 
Monsieur  Trombone,  for  the  sake  of  our  old  acquaintance.” 

Filoubon  led  them  for  many  weary  miles,  until  at  last 
they  came  to  a  wretched  hovel,  embowered  in  rank  shrubs. 
Filoubon  opened  the  door,  and  bade  them  step  inside  until 
he  returned  with  the  little  Marie.  When  he  had  closed  { 
the  door  upon  them,  the  marquis  said :  — 

“  This  is  a  small  house.” 

“  Truly ;  I  cannot  stand  upright.” 

“  They  have  been  cooking  some  strange  pottage  here.” 

“  My  faith,  there  is  a  strange  odor  I  What  is  this  ? 
Oh-h,  the  name  of  heaven,  it  is  a  pigsty  I  Hush  I  there 
are  voices.” 

Indeed  there  were  voices,  and  lights  approaching. 
There  was  also  the  sound  of  muffled  laughter ;  and  pres- 
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ently,  the  door  being  thrown  open,  the  two,  crouching  upon 
the  straw,  beheld  a  group  of  people,  in  holiday  dress,  gath¬ 
ered  before  them.  Foremost  stood  Pepin,  and  by  hia  side 
the  bride  they  had  foisted  upon  him.  Trombone  and  the 
marquis  were  at  a  loss  to  understand  this  scene,  until  Fi¬ 
loubon,  stepping  between,  said  :  —  ^ 

“  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  la  Grenouillegonflde,  permit  to 
introduce  you  to  the  little  Marie,  Monsieur  Pepin’s  bride.” 
“  But  —  but  —  but  she  is  the  dumb  girl  I  ” 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it,”  said  the  little  Marie,  and  she  threw  her 
arms  around  her  husband’s  neck  and  kissed  him  before 
every  one. 

Then  the  two  old  rogues  crawled  out  of  the  pigsty  and 
walked  home ;  that  is,  if  they  died  not  on  the  road. 


THE  AMERICAN  BALLOON  EXPEDITION. 

BY  HENRY  COXWEIX. 

During  the  month  of  August  the  British  public,  and 
the  world  in  general,  became  enchanted  with  an  announce¬ 
ment  that  our  American  cousins  were  about  to  journey 
through  the  realms  of  space,  and  visit  us  in  an  aerial 
chariot  which,  for  size  and  appointments,  was  to  be  of  the 
most  gigantic  and  elaborate  character. 

“  Four  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixteen  yards  of 
cloth  known  as  ‘  Indian  Orchard  ’  were  to  comjiose  a  bal¬ 
loon  requiring  fourteen  thousand  and  eighty  yards  of  sew¬ 
ing,  in  which  ten  million  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
thousand  six  hundred  stitches  were  needed.  The  netting 
was  to  be  made  of  three-strand  tarred  rope,  known  as 
marlin,  the  combined  strength  of  which  was  to  be  equal  to 
a  strain  of  ninety-one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighteen 
pounds,  or  nearly  forty-six  tons.  The  car  was  to  be  a 
combination  of  store-house,  bedroom,  workshop,  and  ob¬ 
servatory.  Here  were  to  be  the  provisions  —  namely, 
canned  food  mostly  —  axes,  hatchets,  a  saw,  rope  in  coils, 
tarpaulin  suits,  guns,  pistols,  fish-line  and  tackle,  lemons, 
the  mail-bag,  clothing,  two  sharp  knives,  chess,  checkers, 
cards;  everj’thing  being  ballast,  save  the  human  freight. 
The  grappling  was  to  a  six-pronged  affair,  and  there 
was  to  be  a  scientific  outfit,  and  an  electric  alarm  apparatus 
to  be  attached  to  both  the  mercurial  and  aneroid  barome¬ 
ters  ;  wet  and  dry-bulb  thermometers,  hydrometers,  instru¬ 
ments  for  calculating  the  balloon  astronomically,  and 
mathematical  tables.” 

Delighted  at  the  prospect  that  our  esteemed  relatives 
would  come  in  this  imposing  manner,  we  confess  (at  least 
British  aeronauts  do)  that  we  were  almost  overcome  and 
extinguished  at  the  bare  thought  of  such  a  grand  inter¬ 
viewing,  especially  as  the  road  chosen  was  to  be  a  great 
highway  two  miles  upwards,  with  the  existence  of  which 
we  were  not  practically  acquainted.  We  knew  very  well 
that  certain  meteorologists  and  erudite  men  would  have  it 
that  the  mingling  of  the  trade  winds,  the  motion  of  the 
earth,  and  the  unequal  rays  of  the  sun  ought  to  cause  a 
westerly  wind,  blowing  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  1 50  miles 
an  hour ;  but  we  had  never  yet  encountered  this  formida¬ 
ble  blast.  However,  we  were  quite  ready  and  pleased  at 
the  idea  of  receiving  the  distinguished  party  whenever 
they  would  condescend  to  put  in  an  appearance.  We 
were  animated  by  no  jealous  feelings ;  we  knew  that  a 
cordial,  fraternal  interchange  of  good-fellowship  was  most 
desirable  between  our  respective  nations,  and  we  were 
equally  ready  to  dispense  hospitality  and  to  receive  in¬ 
struction. 

I  for  one  furbished  up  my  best  spy-glass,  and  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  scan  the  horizon  until  my  eyes  were  sore ;  I  de¬ 
clined,  however,  to  commence  a  gaze  until  the  electric  flash 
of  a  start  had  been  wired. 

'Three  weeks  and  more  elapsed,  and  still  our  expected 
visitors  were  not  even  sighted.  At  last  the  news  of  a 
total  collapse  broke  upon  us.  'This  was  most  disappoint¬ 
ing.  Individually,  I  consoled  myself  with  the  thought 
that,  as  the  road  was  not  clear  and  safe,  the  voyagers  were 
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better  in  New  York  until  further  examination  had  been 
made. 

In  the  mean  time  I  contend  that  the  speculation  of 
scienti&c  men  should  not  run  counter  to  the  ooservation  of 
old  travellers  ;  and  although  there  may  be  reasons  for  in¬ 
ferring  that  westerly  currents  exert  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  state  of  our  atmosphere,  yet  I  doubt  whether  there 
is  evidence  that  regular  streams  of  air  with  defined  limits 
are  uniformly  to  be  met  with.  Possibly  they  are  at  very 
great  elevations,  or  they  may  even  border  upon  the  con¬ 
fines  of  planetary  space ;  but  up  to  seven  miles  high  I  can 
speak  with  authority ;  and  although  I  have  journeyed 
westward  in  some  ascents,  yet  whenever  I  have  done  so 
the  wind  has  been  west  on  leaving  the  earth. 

But  1  would  not  have  it  inferred  by  these  remarks  that  I 
consider  it  impossible  to  make  such  a  transit  in  safety. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  a  balloon  might  be  built  to 
make  a  safe  voyage,  provided  advantage  was  taken  of  one 
of  those  strong  westerly  breezes  which  are  known  to  pre¬ 
vail  at  certain  periods  of  the  year. 

Success  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  generalship  dis¬ 
played.  If  properly  managed,  a  balloon  could  be  made  to 
travel  a  much  longer  distance  over  water  than  land,  simply 
because  a  suitable  mechanical  contrivance  could  be  brought 
into  requisition,  so  that  by  connecting  it  with  the  water 
great  elevation  could  be  prevented,  and  consequent  loss  of 
gas  by  expansion ;  as  I  hold  that  excessive  altitude  and  a 
long  voyage  are  quite  incompatible  with  the  practice  of 
aerostation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  considerations 
wilt  be  duly  weighed  before  another  attempt  is  made,  and 
that  the  complicated  appendages,  so  minutely  and  ludi¬ 
crously  enumerated,  will  be  almost  entirely  abandoned. 

The  problem  of  aerial  navigation  at  the  present  moment 
occupies  considerable  attention.  Those  who  have  kept 
pace  with  the  subject  for  the  last  few  years  must  have 
noticed  the  diverse  and  fanciful  pretensions  put  forth  by 
different  inventors,  both  as  to  guiding  balloons  and  as  to 
flying,  few  of  which  have  been  realized  to  anything  like  an 
appreciable' extent.  1  have  been  accused  of  lukewarmness 
and  indifference  in  not  taking  up  and  identifying  myself 
with  one  or  two  movements  of  an  impracticable  kind ;  and 
yet  there  are  few  persons  who  have  devoted  more  attention 
to  the  subject  than  myself,  and  who  have  tried,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  others,  more  experiments.  It  may  be  that 
the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  appear  greater  to  one  who 
is  continually  witnessing  the  effects  of  atmospheric  force 
and  pressure,  than  to  the  ingenious  theorist  who  relies 
upon  bis  figures ;  but  I  can  conscientiously  say  that  I  have 
ever  desired  the  promotion  of  aerial  navigation,  and  have 
always  been  ready  to  cooperate  in  trying  whatever,  in  my 
estimation,  was  likely  to  succeed. 

The  moment  intelligence  arrived  of  the  unsuccessful 
inflations  in  New  York,  I  decided  upon  making  another 
search  as  to  the  upper  currents  in  our  own  latitude.  If  the 
professors  were  building  upon  that  which  had  no  founda¬ 
tion,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  demonstrate  the 
fallacy  of  their  hopes.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  it 
thought  that  I  deem  one  or  two  ascents  sufficient  for  this 
purpose.  I  have  merely  taken  the  initiative,  and  hope  to 
try  again.  The  first  ascent,  on  September  22d,  was  in 
many  respects  a  remarkable  one.  It  was  not  entered  upon 
as  a  strictly  scientific  affair,  in  which  the  variations  of  tem- 

?!rature,  moisture,  and  height  are  systematically  recorded. 

et  it  was  satisfactory,  so  far  as  the  objects  contemplated 
were  carried  out,  and  these,  I  need  hardly  repeat,  were  to 
observe  accurately  the  course  of  the  balloon,  and  the  cur¬ 
rents  of  air  indicated  and  ascertained  by  such  means. 

What  induced  me  to  select  the  “  Nassau  ”  in  preference 
to  either  of  my  other  large  balloons,  was  a  desire  fully  to 
test  its  powers  as  to  lifting,  tightness,  and  strength ;  for, 
although  1  have  added  about  forty  yards  of  new  material, 
as  a  cap,  round  the  valve,  as  well  as  three  yards  up  from 
the  neck,  yet  it  is  quite  true  that  the  original  silk  remains 
nearly  wholly  intact  —  though  it  is  now  in  a  very  dififerent 
state  to  what  it  was  when  Mr.  Green  sold  it  to  me.  For 
the  last  twenty  years  of  the  veteran’s  life  the  “  Nassau  ” 
had  been  scarcely  used.  It  was  always  scrupulously  looked 


after ;  and  the  only  fault  about  it  was  stiffness,  which  was 
owing  to  the  numerous  coats  of  oil  it  had  received. 

A  Tong  time  since,  I  tried  experiments  on  balloon  silk, 
with  a  view  of  removing  the  varnish,  and  I  succeeded  in 
doing  so  by  a  process  which  does  not  injure  it.  The 
“  Nassau  ”  was  submitted  to  this  cleansing  ordeal,  and  it 
came  out  uncommonly  well. 

When  I  called  Mr.  Green’s  attention  to  this,  shortly  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  in  the  year  1870,  he  was  agreeably  surprised 
at  what  I  had  achieved,  and  observed,  on  handling  the 
renovated  silk,  that  what  I  had  done  to  “  Old  Bess  ”  was 
next  to  a  miracle. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  pains  I  had  taken  to  re¬ 
store  the  elasticity  of  this  old  acquaintance  were  owing  to 
something  approaching  to  affection.  I  recollect,  as  a  boy, 
seeing  the  first  ascent  of  the  “  Nassau  ”  in  the  year  1836, 
when,  for  splendor  and  dimensions,  it  was  pronounced  un¬ 
approachable.  For  the  next  decade  I  watched  this  balloon 
narrowly  in  all  its  wanderings.  When  it  crossed  over  to 
Nassau,  with  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Monck  ^lason,  and  Mr. 
Green,  I  happened  to  be  in  Amsterdam ;  but  so  eager  was 
I  for  minute  details,  that  I  allowed  no  rest  to  my  brother 
until  he  translated  from  Dutch  an  account  of  the  voyage. 

Equally  exciting  was  the  parachute  descent  of  Mr. 
Cocking,  in  the  year  1837.  This,  too,  I  witnessed  ;  but 
never  expected  that  the  basket  in  which  he  was  killed,  as 
well  as  the  balloon  from  which  he  descended,  would  be  my 
property  ultimately  ;  and  that  although  it  would  be  as  it 
were  buried  for  a  term  of  years,  yet  it  was  destined  for 
resuscitation,  and  to  figure  once  more  under  my  own  man¬ 
agement. 

When  the  “Nassau”  was  ordered  out  on  September 
22d,  the  associations,  particularly  in  my  own  mind,  were 
of  no  ordinary  description.  I  was  much  pleased  to  find 
what  intense  interest  a  peep  at  this  old  public  servant 
elicited.  Although  no  one  had  the  least  intimation  of  what 
was  about  to  take  place,  since  there  was  really  no  time  for 
that,  still  a  goodly  few  congregated ;  and  conversation 
naturally  reverted  to  old  times,  as  well  as  to  old  and  mod¬ 
ern  balloons. 

The  inflation  proceeded  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
gas-works  at  Hornsey,  and  80,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  were 
supplied  in  less  than  an  hour.  A  pipe  ten  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  had  been  specially  laid  on  by  Mr.  Fish,  as  it  was  de¬ 
sirable  to  get  off  on  that  day,  the  sky  being  clear,  and  the 
wind  east,  which  was  the  point  I  wished  for. 

As  my  companions,  Mr.  Philip  Ashton,  Dr.  Irvine,  and 
Mr.  Bowdler,  were  already  on  the  ground,  no  time  was 
lost  in  adjusting  the  fan  made  by  the  latter  gentleman,  and 
the  moment  my  assistant,  Mr.  B.arker,  reported  that  he  had 
stowed  away  twenty  bags  of  ballast,  each  containing  fifty 
pounds  of  sand,  the  trigger  was  pulled,  and  we  rose  majes¬ 
tically  in  the  direction  of  the  Alexandra  Palace.  We  could 
perceive,  from  an  elevation  of  2000  feet,  clusters  of  moving 
dots  as  busy  as  bees,  building  up  the  brickwork  of  this 
structure. 

On  ascending,  the  current  was  east,  our  barometer  stood 
at  30.50,  and  the  thermometer  at  61.  At  4.40,  we  fell  in 
with  a  northeasterly  breeze ;  this  took  us  in  a  somewhat 
circuitous  direction  round  Hampstead,  Kensington,  and 
Chelsea.  By  6.18  the  “  Nassau  ”  was  bearing  nearly  due 
south ;  we  were  then  just  upon  10,000  feet  high.  We 
should  here  have  felt  the  famous  westerly  stream,  and  in 
order  to  keep  within  its  prescribed  range,  Mr.  Bowdler’s 
fan  was  set  to  work ;  but  at  first  a  slight  descent  took 
place,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  screw  was  working 
the  wrong  way  ;  directly  it  was  reversed,  a  rise  of  100  feet 
was  registered  by  the  barometer,  and 'we  then  mounted 
higher,  and  continued  working  at  the  wheels  whenever  the 
least  tendency  to  dip  was  manifested. 

I  should  here  explain  that  the  fan  was  made  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  deflecting  my  smallest  balloon  (capacity  18,000 
feet)  from  the  direct  course  of  the  wind ;  owing  to  illness  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascend  so  often  as  in  former  years,  so 
that  I  have  been  prevented  from  personally  superintending 
the  application  of  this  apparatus.  We  now  brought  it  into 
operation  merely  to  cause  a  gentle  rise  whenever  there  was 
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a  downward  tendency ;  so  that  it  was  only  required  for 
auxiliary  aid,  and  was  set  for  causing  vertical  ascent ;  it 
was  not,  moreover,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  “  Nas¬ 
sau,”  but  it  produced  some  useful  effects,  although  I  cannot 
speak  yet  of  its  action  horizontally. 

Looking  up  to  see  what  indications  there  were  as  to  the 
wind  above,  I  noticed  that  the  feathery  cloud  streamers 
showed  a  bearing  from  north  to  south  ;  it  was  fair  to  con¬ 
clude,  therefore,  that  the  atmosphere  above  was  partaking 
of  the  same  current  as  that  in  which  we  moved  at  our 
hipest  point. 

The  metropolis  being  spread  out  on  our  eastern  side,  a 
bird’s-eye  or  rather  aeronautic  familiarity  with  the  objects 
beneath  enabled  me  to  mark  our  course  most  distinctly. 
When  the  setting  sun  shed  his  lustrous  rays  on  the  old 

Nassau,”  and  the  hum  of  London  sounded  deep  and  sol¬ 
emn,  I  could  but  reflect  on  the  rapid  increase  of  population, 
size,  and  activity,  which  was  observable  since  first  our 
venerable  balloon  passed  over  the  chief  city  in  the  world. 
From  Yauxhall  (hardens  to  the  green  fields  was,  in  those 
days,  a  tolerable  distance  ;  but  bow  vast  had  been  the  in¬ 
crease  of  houses,  bridges,  squares,  crescents,  and  suburban 
districts  since  the  memorable  maiden  trip  of  our  trusty  air¬ 
ship  !  The  Crystal  Palace  and  the  Alexandra  were  not 
then  the  great  northern  and  southern  landmarks  of  our 
metropoliun  outskirts;  the  Victoria  Docks  and  North 
Woolwich  had  not  sprung  into  being ;  the  upper  ten  thou-  ! 
sand  and  their  town  residences  were  nearer  Bow  Bills;  and 
Big  Ben  had  not  vibrated  with  St.  Paul’s  the  tell-tale 
peals  of  fleeting  time.  | 

After  the  sun  had  set,  we  watched  the  more  sombre  as-  | 
pect  of  the  distant  landscape  :  large  woods  were  beneath,  i 
and  the  shades  of  evening  gathering  fast,  so  that  a  sharp 
lookout  for  open  country  was  necessary.  There  was  an 
ample  reserve  of  ballast ;  indeed,  we  could  have  kept  up  ' 
all  night ;  but  the  object  of  the  trip  being  gained,  a  gentle  ! 
descent  was  made  just  over  the  range  of  hills  between  Rei- 
gate  and  Boxhill,  near  Buckland,  in  Surrey. 

In  order  further  to  meet  the  arguments  put  forth  as  to  a  ' 
constant  westerly  wind  at  great  heights.  I  shall  supplement  j 
my  previous  remarks  with  a  small  array  of  accomplished  ! 
facts,  which  will  speak  for  themselves. 

We  will  commence  with  two  ascents  made  in  the  “  Nas-  j 
sau  ”  in  the  year  1838.  Mr.  Green  says  :  “  On  first  rising  ; 
from  V’auxhall  Gardens,  we  took  a  northeasterly  direction;  j 
the  line  soon  changed,  and  we  passed  over  Dalston,  T.a>a 
Bridge,  and  Epping,  leaving  Dunmow,  in  Essex,  on  our  ■ 
left.  At  this  period  we  hail  attained  our  greatest  elevation  | 
—  namely,  three  and  a  half  miles.”  The  prevailing  wind 
must  have  been  southwest. 

In  a  second  high  ascent,  made  on  September  10th,  Mr.  j 
Green  says  that  “  the  direction  we  took  on  leaving  the  gar- 
dens  was  northeast  ;  but  on  reaching  an  elevation  of  ! 
11,000  feet,  another  current  took  us,  and  we  were  driven  I 
back  due  south.”  The  descent  this  time  took  place  near  ' 
Lewes,  in  Sussex.  A  north-north-west  wind  must  have  ' 
taken  them  in  this  direction. 

In  the  year  1857,  on  June  15th,  I  made  a  balloon  voy¬ 
age  from  Woolwich  to  Tivistock,  a  distance  of  250  miles,  in 
five  hours.  The  wind  throughout  was  east-north-cast. 

The  trip  to  Nassau  was  made  with  a  northwesterly 
hreeze;  that  by  M.  Nadar  to  Hanover  required  a  south-  I 
westerly  current. 

On  September  5th,  1862,  Mr.  Glaisher  and  I,  in  the 
highest  exploration  ever  accomplished  by  nearly  two  miles, 
travelled  with  a  northeasterly  current. 

On  August  2l8t,  in  the  same  year,  affer  keeping  my  bal¬ 
loon  all  night  in  a  field  at  Hendon,  we  reascended  at  4.30 
A.  M.,  and  witnessed  sunrise ;  we  reached  nearly  three  miles 
high,  and  descended  near  Biggleswade,  so  that  we  trav¬ 
elled  north. 

On  April  17th,  1863,  we  started  from  the  Crystal  Palace, 
went  up  24,000  feet,  but  had  to  drop  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
miles  an  hour,  near  Newhaveu,  as  a  northerly  wind  had 
nearly  driven  us  out  to  sea. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Green’s  ascents  with  Mr.  Welsh,  he  landed 
near  Folkestone ;  at  another  time  he  came  down  in  Cam¬ 


bridgeshire.  Now  all  these  journeys  exceeded  two  miles 
in  elevation,  but  not  one  tends  to  corroborate  the  theory 
of  a  westerly  zone. 

On  September  25th,  three  days  after  my  own  ascent  from 
Hornsey,  Mr.  King,  an  American  aeronaut,  made  an  ascent 
three  miles  high  from  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire,  which  is 
fully  described  in  the  Boston  Journal  of  September  29th. 

“  The  wind  was  southeast  at  starting,  but  the  upper  air 
currents  moved  in  a  northeasterly  direction.” 

We  have  now  another  link  in  the  chain. 

The  veritable  start  of  Messrs.  Donaldson,  Ford,  and  Lunt, 
on  October  6th,  “  going  east,”  was  all  very  well  for  a  be- 
I  ginning,  but  no  sooner  had  the  ”  Daily  (jraphic  ”  faced  the 
I  vast  Atlantic  than  it  recoiled  as  it  were  from  the  venture 
^  and  wheeled  round  towards  Connecticut,  where  a  hap-haz- 
ard  jump  of  thirty  feet  terminated  the  Great  American 
Balloon  Expedition. 


ASHANTEE  SUPERSTITIONS. 

The  great  tradition  of  the  Ashantees  refers  to  the  Crea¬ 
tion,  and  is  called  by  travellers  the  Legend  of  the  Calabash 
and  the  Book.  It  is  of  extreme  anti(|uity,  and  implies  a 
very  early  conviction  of  the  intellectual  inferiority  of  the 
black  to  the  white  races.  They  say  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  world  God  created  three  white  and  three  black  men, 
with  an  equal  number  of  women  of  each  color.  He  then 
resolved,  according  to  the  best  missionary  version  of  the 
legend,  in  order  that  they  might  be  left  without  complaint, 
to”allow  them  to  fix  their  own  destiny  by  giving  them  the 
choice  of  good  and  evil.  A  large  box  or  calabash  was,  in 
consequence,  placed  upon  the  ground,  together  with  a 
sealed  paper  or  letter.  The  black  men  had  the  first  choice, 
and  took  the  calabash,  expecting  that  it  contained  all  that 
was  desirable;  but,  upon  opening  it,  they  found  only  a 
piece  of  gold,  some  iron,  and  several  other  metals,  of  which 
they  did  not  know  the  use.  The  white  men  oirened  the 
paper  or  letter,  and  it  told  them  everything.  All  this  is 
supposed  to  have  happened  in  Africa,  in  which  country,  it 
is  believed.  God  left  the  blacks,  with  the  choice  which  their 
avarice  had  prompted  them  to  make,  under  the  care  of  in¬ 
ferior  or  subordinate  deities ;  but  conducted  the  whites  to 
the  water-side,  where  He  communicated  with  them  every 
night,  and  taught  them  to  build  a  small  vessel,  which 
carried  them  to  another  country,  whence  after  a  long 
period,  they  returned  with  various  kinds  of  merchandise 
to  barter  with  the  blacks,  whose  perverse  choice  of  gold,  in 
preference  to  the  knowledge  of  letters,  had  doomed  them  to 
inferiority. 

The  debased  divinities  worshipped  by  tbe  Ashantees  are 
called  by  Europeans,  Fetish,  from  a  Portuguese  word  for 
witchcraft,  but  the  Ashantees  themselves  call  them  Bosum, 
Suroan,  or  Tano,  which  means  sacred.  These  fetishes  seem 
to  be  worshipped  from  terror,  and  it  is  to  avert  their  anger 
that  blood  is  offered  them  in  such  terrible  abundance. 
'They  are  supposed  to  freciuently  inhabit  rivers,  like  the 
Scotch  kelpie,  who,  in  his  desire  for  victims,  evidently  be¬ 
trays  his  pagan  origin.  The  rivers  Tando,  Adirai,  and  the 
Prah  are  favorite  fetishes  of  the  Ashantees.  Thus,  in  one 
of  those  poetical  and  Homeric  rants  which  the  Ashantee 
warriors  deliver  when  extolling  the  power  of  their  king,  a 
chieftain,  describing  the  impossibility  of  any  escape  for  his 
enemies,  cried  :  “  If  they  run  to  the  Adirai  River  it  is  the 
king’s  fetish,  and  will  kill  them.  They  cannot  either  pass 
the  Tando.”  The  Prah,  another  of  these  fetishes,  is  called 
Bosumprah,  —  sacred  river.  According  to  Mr.  Beecham, 
this  river  gushes  from  a  large  gaping  rock  about  half¬ 
way  up  the  side  of  a  mountain,  near  a  little  town  called 
Samtasu.  Here  the  god  is  supposed  to  specially  dwell,  and 
show  his  most  potent  influences,  just  as  the  river  gods  of 
the  Greeks  were  worshipped  at  fountain  heads. 

It  is  at  such  places  that  the  natives  offer  sacrifices.  On 
the  north  bank  of  the  Prah,  at  the  ford  where  it  is  crossed 
on  the  road  from  Cape  Coast  Castle,  there  is  a  fetish  house, 
where  the  Ashantee  traveller  makes  oblations  to  the  river 
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god  before  he  darifs  to  plunge  into  the  stream.  The  Sakum,  | 
a  small  river  about  four  miles  westward  from  Ac -ra,  is  a  | 
great  fetish  with  the  inhabitants,  who  ascribe  to  it  all  the  > 
blessings  they  obtain  and  all  their  escapes  from  evil.  They 
are  always  singing  its  praises,  and  it  is  exceedingly  dan¬ 
gerous  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  it  anywhere  near  Accra. 

Lakes  and  pools  have  also  their  fetishes.  At  Cooraassie 
they  regard  the  Lake  Echni  as  the  guardian  deity  of  their 
capital.  At  Cape  Coast  Town  two  ponds,  named  Papra- 
tah  and  Buakun,  are  deified,  the  former  especially,  as  it  has 
so  oflen  supplied  the  Fantee  inhabitants  with  water  when 
besieged  by  their  enemies  the  Ashantees.  Remarkable 
mountains  and  rocks  are  also  worshipped  W  the  Ashantees 
and  their  neighbors.  The  cliff  on  which  Cape  Coast  Cas¬ 
tle  Stands  is  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  a  great  fetish 
called  Tahbil,  and  when  the  sea  breaks  loudly  against  the 
foot  of  it  the  natives  say  “  The  god  is  firing.”  Some  kinds 
of  trees  are  also  regarded  as  fetishes,  and  are  always  left 
untouched  by  the  axe,  when  the  ground  on  which  they 
stand  is  cleared  for  cultivation. 

The  animal  creation  supplies  many  fetishes.  T^eopards, 
panthers,  wolves,  and  serpents,  as  powers  of  evil,  and  hos¬ 
tile  to  man,  are  especially  venerated,  and  regarded  as  mes¬ 
sengers  and  representatives  of  the  gods.  At  Dix  Cove  the 
crocodile  obtains  divine  honors,  as  it  once  did  in  Egypt. 
There  was  formerly  one  kept  in  a  pond  near  the  fort,  and 
any  traveller  was  allowed  to  see  it  if  he  would  go  to  the 
expense  of  bringing  a  white  fowl  and  a  bottle  of  spirits. 
The  fetishman  went  to  the  pond,  and  calle<l  the  crocodile 
by  a  peculiar  noise  which  he  made  with  his  mouth.  The 
crocodile  instantly  ran  to  the  fetishman,  who,  when  the 
animal  came  within  two  or  three  feet,  threw  the  fowl  into 
the  monster’s  gaping  mouth,  and  then  poured  a  small  liba¬ 
tion  of  rum  upon  the  ground.  If  there  was  any  delay  on 
the  part  of  the  fetishman  in  throwing  the  fowl,  the  crocodile 
would  instantly  pursue  any  person  present  who  was  dressed 
in  white,  till  the  fowl  was  tossed  to  him. 

Some  years  ago,  the  fowl  having  escaped  into  the  bush, 
the  crocodile  pursued  two  European  gentlemen  who  were 

firesent,  and  would  have  attacked  them,  had  not  a  dog 
uckily  crossed  his  path,  and  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his  fero¬ 
cious  hunger.  He  would  frequently  carry  off  sheep  and 
dogs,  and  attack  children  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pond. 
The  predecessor  of  this  crocodile  had  grown  so  tame,  that 
he  would  leave  his  pond  and  visit  the  houses  of  the  fetish¬ 
man  and  the  king,  to  claim  his  white  fowl  for  dinner. 

In  Fantee,  the  country  the  Ashantees  have  so  long 
devastated,  there  is  a  place  called  Embrotan,  where  the 
inhabitants  carefully  preserve  a  number  of  flies  in  a  small 
temple,  and  regard  them  as  a  fetish.  The  Gold  Coast  peo¬ 
ple  worship  rudely-carved  idols,  with  tinsel  eyes,  and  crowns 
of  shells,  and  also  venerate  images  of  birds  and  beasts,  which 
they  smear  with  red  ochre. 

Of  these  fetishes  some  are  tutelar  deities  of  the  nation, 
like  the  great  fetish  at  Abrah,  in  the  Braffo  country. 
Others  protect  and  favor  particular  towns.  The  Cape 
Coast  people,  who  are  peculiarly  superstitious,  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  being  guarded  by  seventy-seven  fetishes.  Every 
house,  indeed,  has  at  least  one  small  temple,  built  of  mud 
or  swish,  in  round,  square,  or  oblong  form.  These  round 
fetish  houses  are  mere  huts  of  poles  tied  together  at  the 
top,  and  then  thatched.  Like  the  idolaters  of  Canaan,  the 
Gold  Coast  people  never  huilt  a  fetish  house  without  at  the 
same  time  planting  a  grove. 

Every  fetishman  or  priest,  moreover,  has  his  private 
fetishea  in  his  own  house.  “  William  de  Graft,”  says  Mr. 
Beecham,  “  describes  one  of  those  private  collections,  which 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  examining,  as  consisting  of 
images  of  men,  one  of  a  bird,  stones  encircled  with  strings, 
large  lumps  of  cinders  from  an  iron  furnace,  calabashes,  and 
bundles  of  sticks  tied  together  with  strings.  All  these 
were  stained  with  red  ochre,  and  rubbed  over  with  eggs. 
They  were  placed  on  a  square  platform,  and  shrouded  by  a 
curtain  from  the  vulgar  gaze.  Then  there  are  the  domes¬ 
tic  fetishes,  for,  like  the  Romans,  the  natives  have  their 
penates,  or  household  gods.  These  are,  in  some  cases, 
small  images ;  in  others  a  stone,  about  a  foot  square,  with 


a  bamboo  string  tie<l  round  it,  or  a  calabash  containing  a 
string  of  beads.  And,  whatever  may  be  the  form  or  the 
materials,  red  ochre  and  eggs  are  invariably  the  covering. 
These  household  fetishes  are  sometimes  place<l  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  a  house,  by  the  door,  but  most  fretiuently  in  the 
corner  of  the  room  within,  covered  by  a  curtain.” 

The  natives,  according  to  the  missionaries,  do  not  seem 
to  regard  these  stones  and  cinders  as  gods,  but  only  look  at 
them  as  consecrated  objects  which  spiritual  and  intelligent 
beings  sometimes  condescend  to  enter.  They  also  helieve 
that  the  fetishes  frequently  render  themselves  visible  to 
mortals.  The  great  tetish  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  Rock  is 
said  to  come  forth  at  night  in  superhuman  size,  and  dressed 
in  white,  to  chase  away  the  evil  spirits.  When  M.  Dupuis 
showed  the  King  of  Ashantee  the  moving  shadows  in  the 
magic  lantern,  the  king  took  them  for  fetishes,  clutched 
hold  of  Dupuis,  and  was  afraid  to  be  left  alone  with  them 
in  the  dark.  How  far  the  higher  notions  of  the  more  intel¬ 
ligent  Ashantees  accord  with  the  materialism  of  their  more 
degraded  countrymen  we  know  not,  but  the  latter  certainly 
consider  their  fetishes  to  be  of  both  sexes,  and  to  require 
food. 

The  notion  of  a  future  state  universally  prevails.  It  is 
believed  that  after  death  the  soul  passes  into  another  world, 
where  it  exists  in  a  state  of  consciousness  and  activity. 
They  say  it  is  like  the  wind,  and  can  come  into  a  room 
when  the  doors  are  closed,  and  there  is  no  visible  entrance. 
They  firmly  believe  that  the  spirits  of  dead  persons  fre¬ 
quently  appear  to  the  living.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson,  a 
clergyman,  who  spent  some  time  on  the  Gold  Coast  more 
than  a  century  ago,  although  evidently  not  disposed  to  be 
over  credulous  upon  the  subject,  mentions  the  following 
circumstance,  which  he  had  from  good  authority :  “  A 
caboceer,  walking  one  day*  to  a  neighboring  croom  or  town 
along  the  sea-sands,  saw  a  man  before  him  coming  forward 
in  great  haste,  whom  he  was  well  acciuainted  with :  and  as 
he  drew  near,  being  still  intent  upon  his  speed,  he  called  to 
him  to  stop  a  little.  The  other,  making  signs  that  he  was 
in  a  hurry,  ran  past  him,  and  continued  his  pace.  When 
he  came  to  the  town,  finding  a  concourse  of  people  in  the 
market-place,  he  asked  the  reason  of  it,  and  was  told  that 
such  a  man’s  head  had  just  then  been  taken  off.  He  said 
it  could  not  be,  for  he  had  met  him  on  the  way,  and  spoken 
to  him.  But  the  answer  was  made  that  it  was  so,  and  if  he 
questioned  the  truth  of  it,  he  might  see  the  parts  of  him, 
and  be  convinced  by  his  own  eyes.” 

“  The  people  believe  that  the  spirits  of  their  departed 
relatives  exercise  a  guardian  care  over  them,  and  they  will 
frequently,”  says  Mr.  Beecham,  “  stand  over  the  graves  of 
their  deceased  friends,  and  invoke  their  spirits  to  protect 
them  and  their  children  from  harm.  It  is  imagined  that 
the  spirit  lingers  about  the  house  some  time  after  death. 
If  the  children  be  ill,  the  illness  is  ascribed  to  the  ^irit  of 
the  deceased  mother  having  embraced  them.  Elderly 
women  are  often  heard  to  offer  a  kind  of  prayer  to  the 
spirit  of  a  departed  parent,  begging  it  either  to  go  to  its  rest, 
or  at  least  to  protect  the  family  by  keeping  off  evil  spirits, 
instead  of  injuring  the  children  or  other  members  of  the 
family  by  its  touch.  'The  ghosts  of  departed  enemies  are 
considered  by  the  people  as  bad  spirits,  which  have  power 
to  injure  them.  'The  gloom  of  the  forest  is  supposed  to  be 
the  haunt  or  abode  of  tbe  evil  spirits ;  and  travellers  into 
the  interior  have  mentioned  that  when  overtaken  on  their 
journey  by  the  night,  their  native  attendants  have  mani¬ 
fested  great  fear,  and  have  made  the  forest  resound  again 
with  their  shouts  and  yells,  uttered  with  the  intent  to  drive 
the  evil  spirits  away.” 

One  of  the  most  degraded  beliefs  of  the  Ashantees  and 
Fantees  is  the  notion  that  the  future  world  exactly  re¬ 
sembles  this,  and  that  the  future  life  is,  in  fact,  merely  the 
present  one  over  again,  with  all  its  sorrows  and  all  its  ani¬ 
mal  wants.  This  fatal  belief  leads,  on  the  death  of  a  chief, 
to  the  wholesale  murder  of  his  wives  and  attendants,  and  is 
pro<loctive  of  ceaseless  bloodshed. 

'The  Ashantees  and  Fantees  firmly  believe  in  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  devil,  whom  they  call  Abonsum.  This  evil 
being  is  sup[)osed  to  be  ever  at  hand  for  purposes  of  mis- 
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chief  ;  so  when  a  peraon  rises  from  his  seat,  his  attendants 
are  accustomed  immediately  to  lie  down  upK>n  it,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  devil  from  slipping  into  their  master’s  place. 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  it  does 
not  appear  that,  says  Beecham,  the  devil  is  worshipped  by 
the  Fantees  and  Ashantees;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  annuall}’ 
driven  away  on  the  Gold  Coast,  with  great  form  and 
ceremony.  This  custom  is  observed  at  Cape  Coast  Town, 
about  the  end  of  August.  Preparation  is  made  for  the 
ceremony  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  as  the  hour  of  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening  draws  nigh,  the  people  are  seen 
collecting  in  groups  in  the  streets,  armed  with  sticks, 
muskets,  and  other  weapons ;  at  the  instant  when  the  eight 
o’clock  gun  is  fired  from  the  castle,  a  tremendous  shouting, 
accompanied  with  the  firing  of  muskets,  breaks  forth  from 
all  parts  of  the  town,  and  the  people  rush  into  their  houses, 
and  beat  about  with  their  sticks  in  every  corner,  shouting 
and  hallooing  with  all  their  strength.  This  sudden  out¬ 
burst  of  all  kinds  of  noises  often  alarms  Europeans  who 
have  recently  arrived,  inducing  them  to  suppose  that  an 
enemy  has  attacked  ihe  place.  When  it  is  imagined  that 
the  devil  is  excluded  from  all  the  houses,  a  simultaneous 
rush  is  made  outside  of  the  town,  and  the  people  in  a 
body  pursue  the  invisible  enemy,  with  lighted  flambeaux, 
shouts,  and  the  firing  of  muskets,  until  it  is  concluded  that 
he  is  completely  routed  and  put  to  flight.  After  this 
achievement  they  return,  and,  in  some  of  the  towns,  the 
women  proceed  to  wash  and  purify  their  wooden  and 
earthen  vessels,  to  prevent  the  devil  from  returning  to  their 
houses. 

To  call  another  “  devil  ”  is  a  very  great  insult,  and 
should  the  peraon  who  has  thus  been  abused  shortly  after 
die,  his  death  is  ascribed  to.  the  influence  of  the  evil  spirit 
in  the  person  who  insulted  him.  When  such  a  circum¬ 
stance  occurs,  painful  results  generally  follow,  for  the 
friends  of  the  deceased  do  not  fail  to  seek  satisfaction. 

The  Ashantees  observe  a  Sabbatical  day,'  but  it  is  not  the 
same  day  observed  by  the  neighboring  nations.  Along  the 
coast,  and  in  Ashantee,  the  regular  fetish  day  is  Tuesday. 
On  this  day  the  people  wear  white  garments,  and  mark 
their  laces,  and  sometimes  their  arms,  with  white  clay. 
They  also  rest  from  labor,  believing  that,  if  they  went  to 
the  plantation,  the  fetish  would  be  sure  to  send  a  leopard 
or  panther  to  punish  them. 

'The  Ashantees  are  ^eat  believers  in  lucky  and  unlucky 
days,  and  our  generms  would  do  well  to  remember  this, 
and  to  choose  ill-omened  days  on  which  to  give  them 
battle.  The  number  of  lucky  days  in  their  year  they  esti¬ 
mate  at  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  one  hundred  and 
sixty.  This  belief  should  be  turned  into  great  account  by 
our  men,  as  on  evil  days  the  Ashantees  will  not  hold 
councils,  march,  or  engage  the  enemy.  The  preparatory 
religious  ceremonials  required  before  a  battle  can  only  be 
cel^rated  on  auspicious  days.  Some  months,  such  as 
September,  contain  more  fortunate  days  than  others. 

The  fetish  men  and  women  (priests  and  priestesses)  are 
a  numerous  class.  Thus  at  the  chief  Ashantee  fetish  house 
there  are  fifty  resident  priests  of  the  superior  class.  There 
are  also  fetish  friars,  or  itinerant  priests,  who  tramp  in 
search  of  employment.  The  priestly  office  is  not  necessarily 
hereditary.  Children  are  often  apprenticed  to  the  fetish- 
men,  and  educated  by  them  as  priests.  Sometimes  fanatics 
or  rogues  declare  that  the  fetish  has  suddenly  seized  them, 
and  a  series  of  convulsive  fits  proclaim  them  chosen  for  the 
priesthood. 

The  fetishmen  depend  upon  voluntary  contributions  and 
on  a  share  of  the  offerings  made  to  the  deities.  These 
oflferings  are  often  considerable,  the  King  of  Ashantee  gen¬ 
erally  giving  two  ounces  of  gold.  The  priests  also  obtain 
'large  sums  by  surrendering  to  their  masters  slaves  who 
have  fled  for  sanctuary  to  the  fetish  house.  By  an  old 
custom  any  slave  can  desert  his  master  and  devote  himself 
to  the  service  of  the  fetish.  And  in  Ashantee  any  master 
who  took  his  runaway  slave  from  the  fetish  house  would 
consider  the  death  of  his  whole  family  as  certain.  But 
the  mercenary  priests,  unwilling  to  interfere  with  slavery, 
and  greedy  for  gold,  will  surrender  a  slave  on  the  pay¬ 


ment  of  two  ounces  of  gold  and  four  sheep,  and  absolve 
the  master  from  all  evil  consequences. 

The  Ashantees  believe  firmly  that  all  evils  that  affiict 
men  are  produced  by  supernatural  means,  and  can  only  be 
removed  by  supernatural  agency.  The  fetishes,  they  say, 
send  misfortunes,  and  the  interposition  of  the  deities  must 
be  sought  through  the  medium  of  the  priests,  their  friends 
\  and  ministers.  To  maintain  their  power  the  fetishmen 
I  exert  themselves  to  obtain  information  of  all  kinds.  They 
I  employ  spies  and  agents  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  to 
I  collect  news  and  family  secrets.  When  a  fetishman,  on  his 
travels,  enters  a  new  town,  he  will  always  shut  himself  up 
for  a  few  days  in  religious  seclusion,  till  by  secret  inquiries 
he  has  discovered  who  is  sick,  and  what  is  going  on  among 
the  principal  inhabitants.  He  thus  learns  to  astonish  his 
dupes,  and  to  strengthen  his  priestly  power.  The  fetish- 
men  work  together  and  supply  each  other  with  information. 
They  also  study  medicine,  and  their  knowledge  of  herbs 
and  plants  tends  to  increase  their  repute  for  wisdom  and 
supernatural  power. 

The  Ashantees  are  strict  in  their  daily  religious  ob¬ 
servances.  Every  morning  the  master  of  a  household 
takes  water  in  a  calabash,  and  pours  it  on  the  ground  be¬ 
fore  the  door  of  his  house,  praying  to  the  fetish  to  wash  his 
face  that  he  may  be  the  better  prepared  to  watch  over  the 
household  on  that  day.  Sometimes  an  offering  of  a  fowl 
is  made.  When  Mr.  Dupuis  was  on  his  journey  to  Coo- 
massie,  he  was  aroused  from  sleep  one  morning  at  an  early 
hour,  at  the  place  where  he  had  stopped  for  the  night,  by 
the  entrance  of  a  man,  whom  he  discovered  to  be  the 
master  of  the  house,  with  a  present  for  his  tutelary  god, 
which  in  this  case  happened  to  be  a  tree,  growing  at  the 
door  of  the  apartment  where  he  (Dupuis)  lodged.  The 
offering,  which  consisted  of  a  white  and  speckled  fowl,  and 
a  small  calabash  containing  a  little  corn  and  plantain, 
steeped  in  a  fluid  looking  like  blood,  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  placed  on  the  ground,  close  by  the  tree ;  but 
afterwards,  the  members  of  the  fowl  were  severed  from 
each  other,  and  suspended  by  a  piece  of  cotton-yarn  upon 
one  of  the  lowest  branches.  A  blackish  fluid,  contained 
in  another  calabash,  was  then  poured  out  at  the  root  of  the 
tree  as  a  libation,  during  the  recital  of  a  prayer  which 
Dupuis  did  not  understand.  The  washing  of  the  stem  of 
the  tree,  with  a  coloring  made  from  gray  and  white  clay, 
concluded  the  ceremony. 

Before  eating  or  drinking  by  an  Ashantee  man,  a  little 
of  the  liquid  and  a  portion  of  the  food  are  thrown  on  the 
ground,  as  offerings  to  the  fetish  and  the  spirits  of  departed 
relatives.  Application,  says  Beecham,  is  made  to  the 
fetishes  for  counsel  and  aid  in  every  domestic  and  public 
emergency.  When  persons  find  occasion  to  consult  a 
private  fetishman  they  take  a  present  of  rum  and  gold- 
dust,  and  proceed  to  his  house.  He  receives  the  present, 
and  either  puts  a  little  of  the  rum  on  the  heads  of  his 
various  images,  or  pours  a  small  quantity  on  the  ground 
before  the  platform  as  an  ofiering  to  the  whole  pantheon ; 
then  taking  a  brass  pan  with  water  in  it,  he  sits  down  with 
the  pan  between  himself  and  the  fetishes;  and  the  inquir¬ 
ers  also  seat  themselves  to  await  the  result.  Having  made 
these  preparatory  arrangements,  looking  earnestly  into  the 
water,  he  begins  to  snap  his  fingers,  and,  addressing  the 
fetish,  extols  his  power,  saying  that  people  have  arrived  to 
consult  him,  and  requesting  him  to  come  and  give  the 
desired  answer.  After  a  time  the  man  is  wrought  up, 
like  Virgil’s  Sibyl,  into  a  state  of  fury  ;  he  shakes  violently, 
and  foams  at  the  mouth.  This  is  to  intimate  that  the 
fetish  has  come  upon  him,  and  that  he  himself  (the  African 
spiritualist)  is  no  longer  the  speaker,  but  that  the  fetish 
uses  his  mouth,  and  speaks  by  him.  He  growls  like  a 
tiger,  and  asks  the  worshippers  for  rum.  After  drinking 
he  inquires  what  they  have  come  for.  They  then  tell  him 
their  sorrow ;  a  relative  is  ill.  They  have  done  all  they 
could,  but  in  vain,  and,  knowing  he  is  a  great  fetish,  they 
have  sought  his  aid.  He  expresses  a  hope  that  he  shall 
be  able  to  help  them,  and  says,  “  I  go  up  to  see.”  The 
fetish  is  then  supposed  to  leave  the  priest  and  ascend  to 
Yankumpon,  the  Supreme  Being,  to  intercede  tor  the 
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guflerer.  Alter  a  silence  of  a  few  minutes  the  fctishman  j 
replies  to  the  inquiries.  The  popular  belief  is  that  fetishes 
have  four  eyes,  and  can  therefore  see  better  than  mortals, 
and  that  they  go  up  into  the  sky  to  look  round  and  dis-  i 
cover  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  the  means  of  cure. 

When  a  great  chief  is  ill  or  a  calamity  has  fallen  on  a 
town,  all  tne  inhabitants  repair  to  the  principal  fetish 
house  to  propitiate  the  fetish,  who  is  supposed  to  be  angry  \ 
at  the  non-presentation  of  offerings,  and  has  therefore  : 
either  sent  the  affliction,  or  permitted  some  evil  spirit  to 
inflict  it  upon  them.  The  priests  generally  trace  most 
misfortunes  to  the  neglect  of  some  religious  ceremonial.  ' 
On  these  great  occasions  the  sacred  drums  are  always 
brought  out  into  the  grove  of  the  temple.  They  are  made 
of  large  hollow  calabashes  covered  with  goat’s  skin,  and  \ 
are  beaten  with  the  hands. 

The  priest  then  commences  a  fetish  song,  a  wild  sort  of  i 
incantation  in  which  the  people  join,  while  they  beat  the  ; 
fetish  drums,  and  the  attendant  fetishmen  dance  frantically.  |  ' 
The  priests  then  become  excited  to  frenzy,  and  are  supposed  ; 
to  be  inspired  and  capable  of  delivering  oracles.  Previous  to  ! 
bis  begioning  to  speak  the  priest  lays  his  hand  upon  the  | 
drums,  and  silence  ensues.  Having  ended  his  communica-  ; 
tion  be  commences  another  song,  and  the  former  scene  is  I 
renewed.  After  a  length  of  time,  perhaps  when  fatigued,  ' 
the  priest  dances  very  slowly,  and  delivers  his  oracle  to  the  I 
people  as  be  passes  softly  by  them.  On  some  of  these  | 
occasions  he  will  rush  out  of  the  circle,  and  run  into  the  ' 
house  of  a  principal  person,  to  tell  him  what  to  do  in  order  | 
to  avert  some  evil  which  he  foresees  is  coming  upon  the  ^ 
family,  and  for  such  intimations  he  does  not  fail  to  receive  : 
the  usual  present.  i 

It  has  been  stated,  says  a  traveller,  that  some  of  the  [ 
fetish  bouses  are  built  in  a  conical  form,  with  long  sticks  ; 
or  poles  placed  in  the  ground,  tied  together  at  the  top  and  i 
thatched.  When  a  fetish  dance  takes  place  before  one  of  ' 
these,  a  priest  places  himself  at  the  entrance  to  prevent  the  i 
pebple  looking  in.  They  are  told  that  when  the  fetish  i 
comes  down  to  bis  temple,  they  will  see  the  hut  move.  I 
And,  sure  enough,  they  do.  As  the  drumming,  singing,  ! 
and  dancing  proceed,  the  temple  begins  to  rock  backwards  j 
and  forwards,  which  the  people  are  led  to  believe  is 
eflfected  by  the  fetish,  who  has  descended,  and  is  dancing 
upon  the  temple.  This  palpable  trick  is  managed  by  a  1 
fetisbman,  who,  before  the  people  arrive,  bides  himself  on  j 
a  cross  seat  near  the  top  of  the  building,  where  he  is  able  I 
to  shake  the  whole  hut.  The  fetisbman  on  guard  prevents  | 
any^  discovery  of  the  trick  being  possible.  j 

Sometimes  the  priests  suddenly  announce  that  the  fetish 
has  come  upon  them,  and  rush  through  the  town  like  mad¬ 
men,  eating  raw  eggs,  using  insane  gestures,  and  telling 
the  people  that  the  fetish  has  a  communication  to  make  ! 
them.  On  this  summons  the  people  hurry  to  the  fetish  j 
house  with  presents,  and  the  oracles  are  delivered  with  the 
usual  drumming  and  dances.  > 

The  oracle  at  Abrah  used  to  be  the  great  resort  of  the  | 
Fantees.  Before  the  last  Ashantee  war,  a  number  of  aged  ; 
fetishmen,  who  were  believed  to  be  immortal,  lived  in  a  ’ 
deep  and  almost  impervious  dell,  near  Abrah.  These  old  ; 
men  were  supposed  to  have  intimate  converse  with  the  ' 
fetish  and  the  departed  rairits  of  the  aged  and  wise.  ' 
Addko,  the  chief  of  the  Branoes,  says  a  missionary  traveller, 
frequently  consulted  them,  either  in  his  own  person,  or  | 
through  his  head  fetisbman ;  and  the  Fantees  afterwards 
attributed  the  success  of  the  Ashantees,  and  their  own  de¬ 
feats  and  misfortunes,  to  their  disregard  of  the  injunctions 
of  the  oracle.  Abrah  is  now  in  ruins ;  but  the  fetish  main¬ 
tains  his  reputation,  partly  by  the  influence  of  the  fetish¬ 
men  in  the  country,  who  advise  the  people  to  go  thither  in 
cases  of  great  emergency,  and  partly  by  means  of  the  in¬ 
formation  conveyed  to  Abrah  by  the  agents  of  the  oracle. 
Frequently,  when  inquirers  go  from  a  distance,  they  are 
surprised  to  find  that  the  fetishmen  are  already  acquainted 
with  many  of  their  own  private  aflTairs ;  and  often  it  hap¬ 
pens,  that,  on  the  strength  of  the  secret  information  which 
they  have  obtained,  the  priests  send  such  messages  to  per- 
Bons  living  in  remote  places  as  tend  to  cherish  and  confirm  | 


the  popular  impression  that  they  possess  supernatural 
means  of  obtaining  inlbrmation.  The  people  throughout 
the  country  would  be  afraid,  were  they  disfiused,  to  speak 
disrespectfully  of  the  Abrah  fetish. 


ABD-EL-KADER. 

The  shadow  of  a  great  name  has  passed  away.  For 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  has  been  no  more  than 
a  shadow,  and  the  present  generation  finds  some  difficulty 
in  realizing  the  fact  that  Abd-el-Kader  disquieted  Paris 
and  challenged  all  the  might  of  France  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe.  One-and-twenty  years  ago,  however,  the 
state  of  things  was  already  so  changed  that  the  Prince 
President,  a  few  weeks  before  his  assumption  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Crown,  was  able  to  perform  a  dignified  act  of  gra:e 
•  without  any  practical  risk,  by  decreeing  the  release  of  the 
once  dreaded  Emir.  Since  that  time  Abd-el-Kader  has 
lived  a  retired  and  peaceful  life  in  his  Eastern  exile. 
During  his  later  years  Abd-el-Kader  enjoyed  a  considera¬ 
ble  pension  from  the  French  Government,  and  his  sympa¬ 
thies  were  understood  to  have  turned  altogether  aside 
from  his  early  aspirations  for  independence.  He  had, 
indeed,  been  so  thoroughly  converted  as  to  feel  a  keen 
interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  nation  which  had  conquered 
him.  When  he  was  received  as  a  guest  in  Paris,  he  took 
apparent  delight  in  the  society  of  his  conquerors,  and  he 
is  said  to  have  been  deeply  moved  by  the  calamities  which 
overtook,  three  years  ago,  the  dynasty  that  had  given  him 
freedom  and  a  princely  welcome.  The  agony  of  France 
during  1871  was  complicated  by  an  insurrection  of  the 
Kabyles,  and  if  this  movement  had  grown  more  formidable 
the  intervention,  on  the  side  of  France,  of  Abd-el-Kader, 
whose  name  was  still  a  power  with  his  ebuntrymen,  would 
have  been  probably  solicited,  and  would  have  been,  no 
doubt,  as  successfully  as  it  would  have  been  cheerfully 
used. 

The  history  of  the  French  conquest  of  Algeria  is  in 
substance  the  record  of  the  conflict  which  Abd-el-Kader 
waged  almost  single-handed  against  the  foremost  military 
nation  of  Europe.  Born  of  a  family  celebrated  for  sanctity, 
erudition,  and  illustrious  descent,  Abd-el-Kader  was  bred 
in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  “  Marabouts,”  and  inherited  a 
potent  influence,  partly  political  and  partly  religious,  over 
the  hot-blooded  tribes  of  his  kindred.  While  he  was  yet 
a  child  he  made  the  pilgrimage  to  the  City  of  the  Prophet 
which  gave  him  a  claim  to  the  title  of  “  Hadji.”  Afters 
wards  ne  studied  all  which  Arab  philosophy  reckons  to  be 
worth  guarding  of  human  wisdom,  in  the  schools  of  Egypt 
and  Morocco,  and  he  had  already  won  a  high  reputation 
when  the  invasion  of  Algiers  by  the  French  finally  broke 
the  power  of  the  Turkish  Deys  and  the  military  oligarchy 
which  upheld  them.  The  expulsion  of  the  13ey  and  his 
Janissaries  was  not  regretted  by  the  Arab  population, 
whom  they  had  cruelly  oppressed  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
“  the  soldiers  of  civilization,”  as  an  eminent  French  writer 
designated  Marshal  Bourmont’s  conquering  force,  wielded 
“  the  holy  bayonets  of  France  ”  with  very  Tittle  regard  for 
justice  or  mercy.  The  Kabyles  and  Bedouins  were  irri¬ 
tated  beyond  bearing  by  the  espionage  and  the  multiplied 
formalities  of  the  centralized  system  of  administration 
introduced  after  the  Revolution  of  July.  The  cry  arose 
that  the  foreigners  were  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  the 
Faith,  and  after  months  of  spasmodic  struggles  Abd-el- 
Kader  put  himself  openly  at  the  head  of  the  “  Holy  War  " 
in  the  Province  of  Oran.  He  was  then  only  twenty-four 
years  of  age. 

The  fatal  ferocity  and  violence  to  which  the  Duke  of 
Rovigo  resorted  for  the  suppression  not  only  of  open  rebel¬ 
lion,  but  of  suspected  disanection  and  disorder,  drove  the 
Arabs  and  Kabyles  to  madness.  Abd-el-Kader  in  his  strong¬ 
hold  at  Mascara  grew  stronger  every  day,  and  even  entered 
into  a  secret  alliance  with  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  having  as 
its  aim  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Africa.  In 
1834  he  had  grown  so  strong  that,  after  two  pitched  battles 
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in  which  the  French  suffered  severely,  the  latter  thought  it 
expedient  to  recoraize  the  Emir  as  an  almost  independent 
ruler  in  Oran.  He,  however,  had  no  intention  of  keeping 
the  peace,  and  in  1835,  when  his  power  had  been  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  the  whole  of  Western  Algeria,  he  again  encoun- 
tei^  the  foreigners  in  the  held,  and  compelled  General 
Trezgel  to  retreat.  The  French,  demoralized  and  bewil¬ 
dered,  were  surrounded  by  Abd-el-Kader  in  the  plain  of 
Makta  with  a  whirlwind  of  20,000  Arab  horsemen,  and  ! 
suffered  a  shameful  defeat.  Immense  and  instant  efforts 
to  repair  the  disaster  were  undertaken  by  France,  and 
Marshal  Clausel  with  an  overwhelming  force  marched 
against  Mascara,  the  Emir’s  stronghold,  which  he  burnt  to 
the  ground.  But  he  inflicted  no  real  loss  on  Abd-el-Kader, 
whose  light-armed  troopers  seemed  to  be  everywhere  to 
strike,  and  vet  themselves  to  evade  every  blow.  Chausel 
was  succeeded  in  the  command  by  a  much  greater  soldier. 
Marshal  Bugeaud,  who  was  soon  compelled  to  admit  the 
futility  of  the  French  tactics.  A  new  treaty  Wcis  concluded 
in  May,  1837,  by  which  the  Emir  acknowledged  formally 
the  suzerainty  of  France,  but  was,  en  revanthe,  recognized 
as  ruler  of  all  Western  Algeria,  except  half  a  dozen  cities 
and  the  fruitful  plain  of  the  Metidja. 

For  more  than  two  years  there  was  peace  between  the 
French  and  Abd-el-Kader.  The  former  were  engaged  in 
the  conquest  of  Constantine;  the  latter  in  the  augmentation 
and  consolidation  of  his  military  force.  War  broke  out 
Kain  in  October,  1839,  and  Abd-el-Kader  swept  upon  the 
French  power  with  a  ferocious  resolution  and  resistless 
energy  paralleled  only  by  Hyder  All’s  famous  descent  upon 
the  Carnatic,  or  the  revolt  of  the  Sepoy  Army  in  Bengal. 
'The  whole  fabric  of  French  authority  was  shattered  in  an 
hour,  and  the  European  population  found  no  safety,  no  cen¬ 
tre  of  strength,  save  in  the  walled  cities  and  the  intrenched 
camps.  The  valor  of  the  European  troops  was  signally 
displayed ;  but  the  Arabs  were  not  driven  back  to  their 
mountainous  deserts  till  in  1841  Bugeaud  returned  to  the 
■eat  of  war  with  full  powers,  large  reinforcements,  and  a 
desperate  purpose.  Then  began  that  terrible  warfare 
which  has  won  for  the  Algerian  veterans  of  France  a  doubt¬ 
ful  fame.  An  army  of  100,000  men,  trained  in  the  newest 
school  of  civilized  war  and  armed  with  all  the  resources  of 
modern  science,  flung  themselves  on  the  brave  but  undisci¬ 
plined  Arabs.  Scruples  of  mercy  and  tenderness  were 
energetically  cast  aside,  and  the  determination  to  strike 
terror  into  the  rebels  at  whatever  cost  to  humanity  was 
proclaimed  by  generals  and  eagerly  accepted  by  soldiers. 
Over  the  darker  deeds  of  that  furious  struggle  history  would 
willingly  throw  a  veil ;  but  justice  may  be  done  to  the  gal¬ 
lantry  of  Bugeaud’s  army  and  to  the  vigor  of  its  commander. 
Abd-el-Kader  fought  obstinately  and  bravely  for  empire 
and  independence,  but  his  power  was  steadily  beaten  down. 
One  by  one  his  strongholds  were  wrested  from  him  ;  his 
army  melted,  or  rather  was  worn  away,  and  before  Bugeaud 
had  been  a  twelvemonth  in  Algeria  he  had  driven  the 
Emir  over  the  frontier  into  Morocco.  The  Moorish  Sultan 
was  jealous  of  the  French  power,  and  aided  Abd-el-Kader 
to  raise  another  army,  with  which  he  twice  invaded  the 
Algerian  territory.  He  was  defeated,  however,  both  by 
General  Bedeau  and  the  Due  d’Aumale,  and,  though  for 
some  years  he  carried  on  a  sort  of  guerrilla  war  on  the  bor¬ 
ders,  Us  hopes  rapidly  sank.  Bugeaud  resolved  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Moorish  intervention,  and  his  invading  army  de¬ 
cisively  defeated  the  Sultan  on  the  Isly  in  August,  1 844.  A 
treaty  was  the  result,  the  terms  including  the  expulsion  of 
Abd-el-Kader  from  Morocco.  Three  vears  later,  in  spite  of 
dauntless  and  desperate  struggles,  the  troops  of  General 
Lamoricihre  succeeded  in  hunting  down  the  fallen  chief, 
who  surrendered  on  the  condition  tnat  he  was  to  be  allowed 
to  retire  into  exile  in  Egypt  or  Syria. 

I'he  Due  d’Aumale  was  Governor- General  of  Algeria 
when  this  capture  was  made.  It  is  painful  to  be  obliged 
to  record  that  the  conditions  conceded  by  General  Lamo- 
ricihre  when  Abd-el-Kader  surrendered  were  broken  by  the 
French  Government  for  “reasons  of  State.”  The  Emir 
was  removed  with  extraordinary  precautions  first  to  Toulon, 
tberce  to  Fort  Laimague,  from  that  to  Pau,  and  lastly  to 
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the  beautiful  Castle  of  Amboise,  on  the  Loire.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  fortress  he  remained  till  his  release  by  the  Prince 
President  in  1852.  Having  bound  himself  by  oath  upon 
the  Koran  not  to  conspire  against  the  French  dominion  in 
Africa,  Abd-el-Kader  was  permitted  to  reside  at  Brussa  in 
Anatolia,  and  since  the  destruction  of  that  city  by  an 
earthquake  he  lived  quietly  at  Constantinople  and  Damas¬ 
cus.  He  employed  ms  influence  with  useful  effect  in  miti¬ 
gating  the  outbreak  ofMohammedan  fanaticism  in  the  Leba¬ 
non  when  the  Druses  burst  upon  their  Maronite  neighbors. 
Indeed,  in  his  exile  he  showed  none  of  the  restlessness  and 
enthusiasm  which  distinguished  his  early  career,  and  that 
might,  in  more  favorable  circumstances,  have  made  him  a 
conqueror,  a  ruler,  and  the  founder  of  a  dynasty. 
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Rubinstxin  has  been  playing  at  Milan. 

The  ladies  are  becoming  sensible  at  last  in  Paris,  and  are  re¬ 
turning  to  their  former  understandings,  namely,  broad  flat  low 
heels  for  boots. 

M.  Palmbri  has  at  present  exhibiting  at  Naples  a  new  metal 
thermometer  provided  with  an  alarm  bell,  whicn  sounds  as  soon 
as  sudden  changes  of  temperature  take  place. 

A  NEW  Swedish  nightingale  has  been  discovered  —  this  time 
at  Stockholm.  The  young  lady,  who  is  of  very  humble  origin, 
and  is  said  to  possess  a  marvellous  voice,  is  named  Martha 
Ericson. 

There  is  to  be  a  grand  popular  concert  of  military  bands  at 
Rome,  when  the  executants  will  number  all  together  three  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred.  With  favorable  winds  this  one  concert 
might  be  made  to  supply  the  whole  of  Italy. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Empire,  M.  Laboulaye  advocated 
the  plebiscituro,  and  for  his  efforts  was  rewarded  by  Napoleon 
III.  with  a  handsome  inkstand,  which  often  rises  up  in  judg¬ 
ment  against  him.  M.  Baragnon,  in  complaining  of  the  delay 
in  presenting  the  Prolongation  Bill,  made  the  Chamber  roar 
with  laughter  for  the  space  of  five  minutes  by  saying  that  “  The 
report  is  still  at  the  bottom  of  M.  Laboulaye’s  inkstand.” 

The  death,  in  a  garret  at  Paris,  is  announced  of  a  woman 
named  Louise  Birat,  who,  some  years  ago,  was  one  of  the  celeb¬ 
rities  of  the  public  balls,  under  the  tAriquet  of  “  Queen  Po- 
mard.”  Her  renown  commenced  in  1843,  when  she  began  to 
distinguish  herself  at  the  Salle  Valentino  by  the  eccentricinr  of 
her  dancing.  At  that  epoch  all  the  world  was  talking  of  the 
events  of  'Tahiti  and  the  indemnity  accorded  to  Pritchard. 
That  place  was  quite  the  rage,  and  the  name  was  given  to 
the  Valentino  ball,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  that  of  Po- 
mard  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  dancers. 

The  London  Court  Journal  says :  “  An  old  war-horse  that 
had  been  through  the  world-famous  death  ride  at  Balaklava  in 
1854,  was  presented  a  few  weeks  since  to  her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  by  the  officers  of  the  13th  Lancers.  It  was  thought  this 
animal  must  be  the  last  of  the  survivors  of  that  dreadful  day, 
but  it  has  a  companion,  for  there  is  still  living  at  Tredegar 
Park  the  animal  which  carried  the  Hon.  Godfrey  Morgan 
through  the  charge,  and  brought  him  back  safely  from  ‘  the 
gates  of  death.’  This  horse.  Sir  Briggs,  belonged  originally  to 
the  late  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  and  has  been  a  famous  steeple¬ 
chaser.” 

The  death  of  Sir  Henir  Holland  leaves  England  with  only 
one  of  the  old  worthies  who  rallied  round  Fox  and  exchanged 
wit  with  Sheridan.  Earl  Russell  is  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
brilliant  gatherings  of  Holland  House  in  its  best  days.  If  he 
has  prepared  an  autobiography,  or  left  material  for  one,  it  must 
be  by  far  the  most  interesting  book  of  the  kind  that  has  been 
published  this  century.  Sir  Henry  Holland  gave  a  book  of 
“  Recollections  ”  to  the  world  some  time  ago,  out  being  of  an 
essentially  secretive  turn  of  mind,  he  scarcely  touched  the  vast 
and  interesting  field  of  anecdote  which  we  should  have  expected 
in  a  work  of  the  kind. 

Jonah’s  whale  has  been  the  cause  of  a  very  lively  incident  in 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Brussels,  which  has  greatly  exer¬ 
cised  the  political  press  of  Belgium.  M.  Von  Beneden,  the 
eminent  zoologist,  had  pointed  out  in  the  course  of  an  address 
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to  the  Academy  that  the  tradition  which  describes  the  dolphin 
as  bringing  to  the  shore  human  bodies  with  which  it  meets  is 
very  ancient  and  widely  spread,  and  that  it  bore  a  resemblance 
to  “the  fable  of  Jonah."  The  inadvertent  intimation  on  the 
part  of  the  eminent  zoologist,  that  he  doubted  whether  a  human 
^y  swallowed  by  a  whale  would  Ik;  in  goo<l  condition  three 
days  afterwards,  has  raised  a  theological  storm.  Two  profes¬ 
sors  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Louvain  demanded  in  a  vio¬ 
lent  letter  that  the  Academy  should  Ibrinallv  censure  M.  Von 
Beneden,  and  the  Academy  having,  with  one  dissentient,  refused 
to  do  so,  the  two  professors  of  Louvain  have  sent  in  their  resig¬ 
nation. 

Professional  travellers  will  everywhere  find  something  that 
escapes  attention,  especially  if  they  possess  the  activity  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Burton.  For  years  there  have  been  reports  of  a  network 
of  ruins  on  the  coast  of  Istria  and  at  Kherso  Island,  locally  known 
as  Castillieri.  These  were  supposed  to  be  Roman,  but  are  now 
found  to  be  built  upon  quasi  “  Cyclopean  foundations,"  and  to  be 
full  of  pre- historic  weapons,  stone  axes,  etc.,  all  polished.  The  late 
Professor  Kandler,  of  Trieste,  a  great  local  authority,  believes 
these  remains  to  be  Celtic.  Mr.  Toma.so  Luciani,  of  Albona, 
an  ardent  student  of  antiquities,  exhibited  fine  specimens  at 
the  Congress  at  Bologna,  and  first  proved  them  to  be  pre¬ 
historic.  The  fact  is  peculiarly  interesting  with  reference  to 
the  speculations  of  Mr.  Fergusson.  Captain  Burton  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  investigating  the  remains  and  working  up  the  pre-historic 
traditions  of  Istria,  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  results  in  his 
hands  will  be  profitable  to  science. 

A  London  exchange  says  :  A  successful  joke  was  the  other 
day  played  upon  an  enthusiastic  band  of  archaeologists  who 
explored  the  quaint  old  town  of  Banbury  in  .search  of ' antique 
lore.  The  tollowing  was  sent  to  the  secretary  as  an  inscription 
copied  from  the  corner-stone  of  an  old  fabric  that  had  been  re¬ 
cently  pulled  down  :  — 

“  8EOOBH  SRBVB  BRBH  WCI8D1IB  TAHL 
LAII  8EH3  8E  OTREM  NOS  LLEBDNA8 
REONI  FREH  NOS  ON1RE8  ROHYER 
OANOED  IRTD  ALB  NIFAB  E30T8  SORCY 
RUB  NABOT  B8  ROHK  CO  CARD  IR." 

After  the  learned  heads  of  the  savans  had  been  puzzled  for 
awhile,  one  of  their  number  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  reading 
the  learned  inscription  backwards,  when  it  was  found  to  be  an 
ingenious  transposition  of  a  well-known  nursery  rhyme  — 
“  Ride  a  cock-horse,"  etc. 

A  REMARKABLE  and  interesting  monograph  ^ucle  has  recently 
appeared  in  Paris  upon  an  original  but  little  known  painter 
named  George  Michel.  The  volume  is  beautifully  printed  and 
illustrated  by  the  most  charming  etchings  of  Michel’s  land¬ 
scapes.  The  chief  interest  of  the  text  lies  in  a  round  unvar¬ 
nished  tale  given  by  the  artist’s  widow  to  the  author  of  the 
book,  M.  Alfred  Sensier,  who  has  with  good  effect  reproduced 
her  very  words.  Michel  was  a  rank  Republican,  and  tbught  at 
the  ca])turc  of  the  Bastile  in  1789.  For  all  that  the  wealthy 
Baron  d’lvry  did  not  disdain  the  aid  of  his  brush  in  the  time  of 
the  Restoration.  “  When  a  man  has  your  talent,”  he  used  to 
say,  “one  overlooks  those  fooleries.  K  you  will  paint  before 
me  a  couple  of  hours  I  will  give  you  two  hours  after  to  talk  as 
much  as  you  like  of  Robespierre.’’  The  Baron  would  smuggle 
the  poor  obscure  painter  into  his  house  to  touch  up  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  pictures,  and  if  asked  about  "  that  poor  Michel  "  would 
say  “  he  bad  died  long  ago." 

Game  of  all  kinds  is  unusually  abundant  in  the  Paris  markets 
this  season.  The  supply  of  larks,  too,  is  so  large  that  they  are 
to  be  had  for  less  than  a  song.  A  few  of  them,  no  doubt,  have 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  unerring  aim  of  the  French  “chasseur,” 
hut  for  one  lark  killed  with  the  gun  a  thousand  are  captured  in 
nets.  The  mode  of  procedure  is  very  simple.  The  nets,  gen¬ 
erally  about  15  yards  long  by  5  wide,  are  drawn  across  the  fields 
at  night,  and  two  experts  in  the  bird-catching  art  can  capture  as 
many  as  twenty  dpzen,  if  the_y  have  anything  like  good  luck. 
This  wholesale  destruction  is  at  its  height  when  the  nights  are 
dark  and  foggy,  and  there  is  an  old  tradition  among  the  lark- 
catchers  that  they  are  most  fortunate  on  All  Saints’  and  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve,  because  the  ringing  of  the  church  bells  so  annoys  the 
birds  that  they  do  not  know  where  they  are  flying.  Their  price 
varies,  of  course,  in  different  seasons,  for  they  sometimes  can  be 
had  for  eighteen  sous  a  dozen,  while  at  others  they  realize  four 
or  five  francs.  The  lark  patds  made  at  Pithiviers  have  acquired 
an  almost  universal  celebrity,  being  exported  in  large  quantities 
to  Russia  and  the  United  States.  Nor  is  their  popularity  of  re¬ 
cent  date,  as  the  trade  has  flourished  since  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 


tury,  and^the  principal  manufactory  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
same  family  from  father  to  son  for  more  than  300  years. 

Sectarian  differences,  so  long  as  they  are  confined  to  home 
circles,  however  unfavorable  to  the  peace  of  the  household  in  which 
they  exist,  do  not  seriously  affect  the  community.  A  family  com¬ 
pel  of  a  Dissenting  father,  a  Roman  Catholic  mother,  a  Ritual¬ 
ist  daughter,  and  a  Unitarian  son,  no  doubt  have  disagreeable  ar¬ 
guments  when  they  meet  at  the  breakfast  and  dinmr  tables  ;  but 
so  long  as  they  only  quarrel  among  themselves,  society  in  gen¬ 
eral  has  no  ground  of  complaint.  It  is  when  family  meets  family 
that  there  comes  “  the  tug  of  war,"  and  a  bouse  divided  against 
itself  is  far  less  serious  than  a  street  or  square  rent  by  divisions, 
in  which  the  Jone.ses  arc  pitted  against  the  Browns,  and  each 
family,  united  in  itself,  proclaims  warfare  against  its  neighbors, 
until  the  whole  neighborhood  resounds  with  the  din  of  religions 
strife.  This  condition  of  affairs  exists  in  the  Lebanon,  and  leads 
occasionally  to  the  most  serious  results.  Great  excitement  has 
just  been  caused  at  Barouk  owing  to  a  terrific  row  which  has 
taken  place  there,  arising  out  of  “  religious  differences  ’’  that 
have  for  some  time  past  subsisted  between  a  Catholic  and  a 
Maronitc  family  in  that  locality,  and  which  have  at  last  broken 
out  into  open  hostilities.  The  other  day  these  two  families, 
with  their  partisans,  numbering  more  than  two  hundred  men, 
women,  and  children,  met  in  a  field,  and  had  a  pitched  battle 
carried  on  with  stones.  Some  Druses,  who  attemped  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  the  cause  of  order,  were  wounded,  and  obliged  to  retire, 
and  the  belligerents  were  only  separated  by  a  nnml^r  of  officers 
of  the  Lebanese  militia,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  but  not  before  one  man  had  bc'en  killed  and  eight  severely 
wounded  on  both  sides.  A  detachment  of  troops  was  subse¬ 
quently  sent  to  the  spot,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  soldiers,  the 
caiiiuiham  ol  the  district,  accompanied  by  a  native  judge,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  restoring  peace,  and  arresting  twenty-eight  of  the 
rioters. 

The  Cologne  Gazette  prints  a  list  of  the  ironclads  of  the  mar¬ 
itime  Powers  of  Europe  in  1873,  which  it  professes  to  have  de¬ 
rived  from  recent  and  trustworthy  sources.  England,  accord, 
ing  to  this,  has  a  war  navy  of  38  vessels,  of  28,000  horse-power 
and  595  guns.  Its  home  fleet  consists  of  14  large  plated  ves¬ 
sels,  4  plated  batteries,  and  5  plated  gunboats,  of  more  than  30,- 
00'  horsepower,  and  carrying  102  guns,  'fhe  war  navy  of 
Russia  counts  15  plated  frigates  and  4  cupola-vessels,  of  12,000 
horse-power  and  154  guns.  The  home  squadron  includes  10 
turreted  ships  and  3  plated  batteries,  with  2,710  horse-power, 
and  94  guns.  Germany  has  a  war  navy  comjiosed  of  3  plated 
frigates,  of  2,900  horse-power,  and  55  guns  (not  including  5 
plated  frigates  and  I  plated  corvette,  of  5,100  horse-power,  and 
48  guns),  now  in  course  of  construction.  The  German  coast¬ 
guard  fleet  consists  of  2  turreted  ships,  of  600  horse-power, 
and  7  guns.  The  war  navy  of  France  is  compose  of  16  plated 
frigates,  and  12  plated  corvettes,  of  17,200  horse-power  in  all, 
and  carrying  316  guns,  'fhe  French  home  squadron  contains 
14  turreted  vessels,  16  plated  batteries,  and  6  rams  of  9,320 
horse-power,  and  carrying  268  guns.  Austria  has  a  war  navy 
of  7  plated  irrigates  and  4  casemated  ships  of  8,150  horse- power, 
bearing  182  guns.  There  is  no  Austrian  home  squadron.  The 
Italian  war  navy  consists  of  12  plated  frigates,  2  plated  cor¬ 
vettes,  and  1  ram,  of  9,100  horse-power,  and  having  168  guns. 
Turkey  possesses  a  war  navy  of  considerable  strength,  composed 
of  15  large  plated  war  vessels,  two  of  which  have  9  inch  plates,  of 
8,530  horse-power  in  all,  and  carrying  116  guns  of  the  heaviest 
calibre.  Spain  has  7  plated  frigates,  of  5,900  horse-power,  and 
145  guns,  while  in  her  coast  fleet  there  are  three  turreted  ships, 
of  1,800  horse-power,  and  carrying  9  guns.  Finally  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  dispose  of  a  coast  guard  fleet  of  22  vessels  of  various 
kinds,  of  8,800  horse-power,  and  bearing  114  guns. 

Tbb  Athveneum  thus  discourses  on  the  death  of  Ernest  Fey¬ 
deau  :  The  death  of  one  of  its  members,  however  humble,  is  al¬ 
ways  a  source  of  regret  to  the  world  of  letters ;  but  few  will  say 
that  the  loss  of  M.  Feydeau  is  an  irreparable  calamity  to  French 
literature.  M.  Feydeau  died  last  week,  it  may  be  said  premv 
turely,  for  he  had  but  accomplished  his  fifty-second  year.  His 
precise  position  in  literature  is  difiScult  to  explain.  M.  Feydeau 
was  the  novelist  of  a  particular  portion  of  Parisian  society ;  but 
his  name,  which  was  locally  famous,  rarely  reached  beyond  his 
circle  of  readers,  except  as  one  synonymous  with  all  that  was 
most  immoral  and  corrupt  among  French  novels  of  the  day.  He 
deserved  his  repute,  for  in  spite  of  his  talent,  brilliancy,  and  im¬ 
agination,  he  personified  decadence.  We  do  not  remember  who 
it  was  who  said  that  the  pages  of  M.  Feydeau  were  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  all  the  erotic  works  put  together  of  the  two  preced¬ 
ing  ages;  hut  he  who  made  the  remark  was  guilty  of  no  exag¬ 
geration.  M  Feydeau  became  known  as  early  as  1844.  As  is 
the  case  with  most  beginners,  his  first  production  was  a  volume 
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of  indifferent  verses.  Shortly  alter,  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  the  economist  Blanqui  made  a  speculator  of  the 
would-be  poet ;  but  he  soon  wearied  of  exchange  transactions, 
and  turned  his  attention  to  archaeology.  He  hesitated  for  a  long 
time  between  the  different  cross-roads  of  literature,  flitting  from 
one  branch  to  another,  more  after  the  manner  of  a  dilettantt  than 
with  any  settled  purpose  of  mind.  He  found  his  true  vocation 
under  the  Second  Empire,  whose  worthy  interpreter  be  was.  In  ! 
the  hothouse  atmosphere  of  the  Imperial  Court  M.  Feydeau  soon  > 
developed.  In  1858,  “  Fanny  ’’  was  greeted  with  a  burst  of  ap-  ! 
plause,  which  led  to  the  issue  of  eighteen  editions  of  the  book  I 
within  ten  months.  Now  that  a  partial  moral  reaction  has  j 
commenced,  such  books  as  this  are  in  a  fair  way  of  being  ban¬ 
ished  from  the  library,  and  they  share  with  M.  Adolphe  Belot’s 
productions  the  honor  or  dishonor  of  being  read  in  secret ;  but 
the  reckless  effeminate  society  which  thrived,  in  the  palm^  days 
of  the  third  Napoleon,  between  the  Bourse  and  the  Tuilenes,  ex¬ 
hibited  its  vices  with  a  cynicism  which  showed  how  far  all  moral 
sense  was  obliterated;  and  “Fanny”  was,  at  one  time,  on  the 
table  of  every  femme  dtdgante.  Naturally,  M.  Feydeau  persevered 
in  the  fabrication  of  disgusting  novels  ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  say 
that  some  of  the  principal  journals  of  Paris  opened  their  columns 
to  his  prose,  because  their  readers  took  more  interest  in  the  fash¬ 
ionable  writer’s  lechery  than  in  the  most  interesting  problems 
of  politics.  Thus,  in  succession,  were  published  “  Sylvia,” 

“  Monsieur  de  Saint  Elertrand,”  and  “  I^  Comtesse  de  Cbitlis  ” 
first  produced  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Emile  de  Girardin.  All 
these  novels,  and  many  others,  —  for  M.  Feydeau  was  very  pro¬ 
lific,  —  were  conceived  in  the  same  vein,  and  based  on  the  same 
monstrosities.  People  read  them  from  the  same  motives  which 
induce  them  te  go  to  La  Morgue  to  see  dead  bodies.  Only  M. 
Feydeau  was  elegant  and  dainty ;  he  could  “  rouge”  a  skeleton, 
glove  its  knuckles,  and  array  its  bones  so  cleverly  that  the  illu¬ 
sion  would  last  for  several  minutes. 

His  last  literary  effort  was  “  L’Art  de  Plaire,”  a  code  of  taste 
in  feminine  attire,  which,  if  we  read  between  the  lines,  was  little 
more  than  a  trite  reclame  for  certain  tradesmen  of  Paris.  In 
short,  M.  Feydeau  was  an  elegant  counterpart  of  the  author  of 
“  La  Femme  de  Feu.”  Although  nature  had  gifted  him  with 
considerable  capacity,  we  doubt  whether  many  persons  will 
mourn  his  death.  We  speak,  of  course,  of  the  writer,  not  of  the 
man 


THE  ISLE  OF  LOVE 


BY  llOBERT  BUCHANAN. 

In  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

In  a  boat  without  an  oar. 

On  a  sea  without  a  breath. 

Without  a  breeze  to  blow  me, 

I  was  drifting  sick  to  death. 

Though  the  sea  was  glassy  fair. 

Not  a  breath  of  heaven  was  there ; 

IdW,  idly  flapped  the  tail ; 

Li  the  silent  depths  below  me 
I  was  looking  snowy  pale. 

It  was  tranquil,  it  was  still. 

Yet  I  drifted  with  no  will. 

And  the  sea  was  as  the  sky  — 

I,  a  cloud  upon  the  azure. 

Drifting  melancholy  by 

But  the  summer  night  came  soon. 

And  I  sank  into  a  swoon  ; 

But  I  heard  the  waters  beat. 

With  a  faint  and  rhythmic  measure. 
Round  the  cold  moon’s  silvern  feet. 

Then  I  wakened  I  and,  behold. 

Dawn  upheld  her  cup  of  gold 
In  the  east,  and  brimming  o’er. 

The  ruby  wine,  so  precious. 

Tinged  that  sea  without  a  shore ; 

And,  within  the  ruddy  glow, 

I  upsprang  from  sleep  ;  and,  lo  I 
I  beheld  an  island  fair. 

Where  the  fronded  palms  stood  gracious, 
With  God’s  glory  on  their  hair. 


And  even  as  I  gazed. 

On  the  sands  my  boat’s  keel  grazed. 
And  I  saw  thee  smiling  stand. 

With  a  rose  upon  thy  bosom. 

And  a  lily  in  thy  hand. 

And  I  knew  thee,  and  the  place 
Was  familiar  as  the  lace  — 

I  had  seen  them  far  away, 

Ere  my  soul  began  to  blossom 
Into  form  and  flesh  of  clay. 

At  the  waving  of  thy  hand, 

I  had  ligi  tly  sprung  to  land,  * 

And  I  took  thy  hand  in  mine. 

And  I  kissed  thee,  and  we  entered 
Groves  delicious  and  divine. 

How  still  it  was  I  How  calm. 

In  those  glades  of  pine  and  palm, 

Paven  blue  and  bright  with  flowers ; 

And  the  isle  was  golden-centred. 

And  its  golden  centre  ours. 

There  we  sat  like  marble  thin^. 

And  the  boughs  were  moved  like  wings 
Round  the  silence  of  our  throne ; 

In  the  shadow  deep  and  dewy. 

Hand  in  hand,  we  sat  alone. 

Save  the  nightingale’s  soil  thrill. 

All  was  peaceful,  all  was  still ; 

But  our  hearts  throbbed  as  we  dreamed. 
And  the  heaven’s  open  blue  eye 
Through  the  boughs  above  us  gleamed. 

Oh,  fool  I  why  did  I  rest 
My  dark  chin  upon  my  breast. 

And  drop  to  dream  again  ? 

When  I  wakened  I  was  drifting 
On  the  melancholy  main. 

And  I  saw  the  isle  afar. 

Like  the  glimmer  of  a  star ; 

But  my  Itoat  had  ne’er  an  oar. 

And  the  sunset  shades  were  shifting 
On  that  sea  without  a  shore. 

Then  I  raised  my  hands  and  cried. 

As  the  glory  gleamed  and  died 
On  the  dark  horizon  line ; 

And  the  sunset,  like  a  lion. 

Crouched  down  tawny  by  the  brine. 

And  never  since  that  day 
Have  I  drilled  down  that  way. 

Where  thy  spirit  beckoned  me ; 

Oh,  to  look  on  —  oh,  to  die  on 
That  green  island  in  the  sea  1 

Oh,  to  look  into  thv  face, 

’Mid  the  glory  of  the  place  1 
Oh,  to  reach  that  island  fair. 

And  to  see  the  palm-trees  blowing. 
With  God’s  glory  on  their  hair  I 

In  the  scented  summer  sheen 
Sits  the  island,  shadowed  green. 

In  a  sea  as  smooth  as  glass ; 

There  the  morning  dew  is  glowing 
Evermore  upon  the  grass. 

From  the  garish  glare  of  day,  * 
Sheltered  sweet,  the  sonl  may  stray  ; 
But  whoever  there  doth  sleep. 

Must  forever  and  forever 
Drift  alone  upon  the  deep. 

Oh,  the  island  lost  of  yore  I 
Oh,  the  days  that  are  no  more  I 
I  am  drifting  on  in  pain. 

And  the  morning  dew  will  never 
Wet  my  sandalled  feet  again. 


